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The Gifted Student’ 


And The Not-So-Gifted 


ALBERT R. KirZHABER? 


I would not want you to think that I 
am trying to play the role of skeleton at 
the feast. On the contrary, I heartily 
favor the measures now being adopted 
to assure the maximum intellectual de- 
velopment of our best students. Since 
1953, in fact, four years before the Rus- 
sians began to improve on the solar sys- 
tem, we at Kansas University have had a 
special honors curriculum in English 
which has tried, I think successfully, to 
offer a kind of instruction which these 
students find challenging. More than 
this, I am pleased to say that we have 
just voted to participate in the Advanced 
Placement Program in English, begin- 
ning next fall. 


Now, having established that I am 
really on the side of progress and en- 
lightenment, I should like to add a few 
words of caution. There is a good deal 
of faddism in American education, as 
there is in other aspects of our national 
life. While I favor any attempt to make 
the possession of brains fashionable, I 
fear that in our sudden enthusiasm for 
genius we may, on the one hand, lose 
sight of our responsibilities toward the 
other 90 or 95 percent of our students; 
and, on the other hand, neglect to estab- 
lish a few reasonable safeguards in edu- 
cational programs designed expressly 
for the best students. 


Let me talk first about those of our 
students who are not and will not be 
placed in honor sections, accelerated 
programs, special seminars, and so on— 
that is, roughly ninety percent of present 
enrollment. I have, I confess, become 
impatient at hearing statements, very 





1The following four papers were presented 
in Panel II, CCCC Spring meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, March 27, 1958. 


2University of Kansas. 


frequent of late, that nine out of ten of 
our present college students should 
never have been admitted; that the en- 
tire curriculum of the first two years in 
college should actually have been mas- 
tered in high school and indeed would 
have been if high school teachers were 
not shiftless; and that college teachers 
are all entitled to much higher and finer 
things than have so far been given them 
—specifically, nothing but junior, senior, 
and graduate courses to teach, and 
nothing but A students (with a scatter- 
ing of B’s) in these courses. 


These criticisms exhibit a glib over- 
simplification which, if found in a fresh- 
man theme, would lead most of us to fail 
the paper. Actually, these statements 
boil down to this: American colleges and 
universities should, in the opinion of 
these critics, be as selective in their ad- 
mission policies as European universi- 
ties are. Well, possibly they should. 
Certainly such a plan would assure care- 
ful attention to the most able students, 
and clearly we must do more for these 
students than we have. 


This proposal, however, fails to rec- 
ognize certain obvious facts. For better 
or worse, American higher education has 
for many years been based on a philoso- 
phy quite different from that underlying 
most European universities. Here we 
have endeavored to give nearly every- 
one who wants it as much education as 
he can absorb. We all know that such 
a plan has obvious disadvantages. But 
it has no more been a total failure than 
the European system has been an un- 
qualified success. A glance at the mater- 
ial, intellectual, and spiritual achieve- 
ments of, say, France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia during the past 
fifty years does not suggest that, in spite 
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of their emphasis on higher education for 
the intellectual elite, any of them is now 
on the threshold of the millenium; nor 
does it suggest that we have been com- 
pletely outdistanced and outclassed, in 
spite of our admitted and regrettable 
failure to do enough for our own best 
students. 


In any case, a change to the European 
system would mean not just the barring 
of perhaps ninety percent of the students 
now enrolled (contemplate the popular 
reaction to such a move by tax-supported 
institutions); it would also mean a com- 
plete revision of our system of secondary 
education, for a much heavier burden 
would fall upon the high schools be- 
cause of the narrowing of the universi- 
ties’ responsibilities. Whether you think 
such revisions would be wise or unwise, 
it is clear that they would be enormous 
undertakings that would have repercus- 
sions throughout our society. Anyone 
proposing such revisions should, I think, 
recognize clearly the magnitude of the 
task before he starts talking. In this 
way, perhaps, it might be possible to 
forestall some of the more obvious non- 
sense we have been hearing, such as the 
suggestion that all we have to do to 
bring a better world into being is point 
our fingers at the high school teachers 
and cry shame. 


Another fact, too, should be borne in 
mind: in a democratic society where 
every citizen can cast a vote, ideally it 
would be desirable for everyone to be 
educated to capacity to assure a more 
discriminating electorate and hence bet- 
ter government. This should not mean 
that every Tom, Dick, and Harry has a 
constitutional right to a bachelor’s de- 
gree. It has meant, and I believe com- 
monly still does mean, that practically 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry can gain 
admission to an institution of higher 
learning; in reputable institutions, how- 
ever, how long he stays and how far he 


COMMUNICATION 


gets depend entirely on his own intellec- 
tual resources. 


Until very recently, before the short- 
age of teachers and classrooms became 
critical, it could be argued that this 
policy of accepting nearly all applicants 
was not totally without merit; for even 
in the so-called “bonehead” English 
course there have been numerous stu- 
dents who eventually justified their pres- 
ence in college, graduated, and became 
sound and useful, though perhaps sel- 
dom distinguished, members of their 
communities. With swelling enrollment 
it is conceivable that colleges and uni- 
versities will no longer be able to afford 
the attention given in the past to stu- 
dents who would rank in, say, the bottom 
twenty-five percent of the usual fresh- 
man class. If we can continue to do so 
only by neglecting the needs of average 
and superior students, as is quite likely, 
then I think means will have to be de- 
vised to exclude the weaker students. 


I would not, however, like to see en- 
rollment limited to the top ten percent 
of the present college population, or 
even to the top twenty, for it is not true 
that all our leadership comes from this 
top segment; and even if it were, leaders 
can lead far more effectively if they have 
at least some educated followers. A 
possible criterion for determining admis- 
sion standards might be this: take as 
many applicants as possible, provided 
only that staff and other facilities are 
sufficient to give all students the kind of 
instruction that will stimulate them to do 
the very best work of which they are 
capable. 


At present, I think many colleges and 
universities can establish suitable honors 
curricula for their most brilliant students, 
and for at least several more years con- 
tinue to accommodate their present rela- 
tively unselected student population. 
Five or ten years from now the story 
may well be different, but I would hope 
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even then that room could be found in 
our colleges for the C plus students as 
well as for the A and B students. In a 
democratic society it would in the long 
run be detrimental to all of us to exclude 
so numerous and, eventually, so influen- 
tial a segment of our population from the 
opportunity of securing a higher educa- 
tion. 


Let me conclude with just a few words 
about the really bright students, the ones 
who in the past have often been neg- 
lected. By all means, let us try to identi- 
fy these students at the very outset of 
their college careers, and let us set up 
special programs for them, particularly 
in the freshman and sophomore years, 
that will enable them to learn as much 
and as fast as they can. Let us free them 
from most of the restrictions that are 
intended for the average student rather 
than the superior—maximum number of 
hours of enrollment, purely formal pre- 
requisites for various courses, and so on. 


But, though we certainly must do all 
we can to provide a real intellectual chal- 
lenge for these students, I think we 


should take the greatest pains to dis- 
courage them from becoming intellectual 
snobs who consider themselves a breed 
apart and believe that they have little 
in common with their less gifted con- 
temporaries other than a normal body 
temperature of 98.6 degrees. In an ob- 
vious sense, these students do of course 
constitute an elite group; but it is incum- 
bent on us and on their other teachers, 
I believe, to impress upon them not only 
that they are still members of the human 
race and of their own society but that 
they have a much heavier responsibility 
to their fellows than does the student of 
average intelligence. In other countries, 
during the last quarter of a century, we 
have seen some grim examples of the in- 
fluence of elite groups that lacked an 
awareness of social responsibility. If we 
can succeed not only in educating these 
young people but in bringing home to 
them an earnest realization of their in- 
fluence and obligations, then the next 
generation will have that enlightened 
and responsible leadership which it will 
need if it is to survive in the sort of 
world our generation has made. 


The Program at Washington State College 


CHARLES FE. BLACKBURN! 


It seems to me that treatment of all 
students—superior or average—is condi- 
tioned by the college and the department 
in which they are enrolled. I am there- 
fore going to spend a few moments out- 
lining some essentials of the college 
whose program for superior students I 
wish to describe. 


The State College of Washington, lo- 
cated at Pullman, Washington, is a land- 
grant institution which opened on Janu- 
ary 13, 1892, with a faculty of five per- 
sons and a student body of twenty-one. 
(This favorable student-faculty ratio has 
not been maintained.) The philosophy 





1Washington State College. 


behind its founding was the Morrill and 
Hatch Acts, intended to promote the 
“Liberal and Practical Education of the 
Industrial Classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.” And, as the cur- 
rent catalog notes, “The idea was... 
that the land-grant colleges should serve 
the interests of all the people in the na- 
tion instead of those of the select few 
served by other institutions of higher 
learning.” 


About 5,600 students are now en- 
rolled. During the past six or seven 
years the entering freshmen have num- 
bered from 1200 to 1650, as enrollments 
have steadily risen. High school gradu- 
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ates from within the State who have a 
C-average are admitted with only rou- 
tine placement tests. Out-of-state stu- 
dents must meet requirements of their 
state universities or of this college, 
whichever is higher. Washington State 
College is not a teachers’ college, nor 
purely a technical school; there is a move 
underway at the present time to change 
the title to Washington State University, 
in recognition of the fact that its work 
encompasses a College of Agriculture, 
a College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Schools of Economics and Business, of 
Education, of Engineering and Mineral 
Technology, of Pharmacy, of Home 
Economics, and of Physical Education, as 
well as a College of Sciences and Arts, 
which offers degrees in Bacteriology, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign 
Languages, Geology, History, etc. 


The College operates on the semester 
system; all candidates for graduation are 
required to complete two semesters of 
English Composition, three hours a se- 
mester. 


The English Department, probably the 
largest on the campus, includes a staff 
of 27 full-time persons, plus 10 part- 
time teaching assistants. Every member 
of the staff customarily teaches from one 
to three sections of Freshman English 
as part of his schedule; the teaching load 
is 12 hours maximum. Composition 
sections usually have 20 to 22 students. 


Until 1955, students were divided into 
three groups based upon English Place- 
ment test scores. Those in the lowest 20 
percentiles were sent to a non-credit 
course meeting two hours weekly; the 
middle 60 percent were placed in “Regu- 
lar” English; and the top 20 percent were 
in “Advanced” English. The “Advanced” 
English used the same texts and teachers 
as the “Regular” English; the intention 
was to stimulate both the class and the 
instructor to more vital teaching of the 
materials. The student received no ad- 


ditional credit or recognition for partici- 
pating in the course. There was some 
attempt by students to evade the “Ad- 
vanced” sections. An occasional artful 
dodger missed his objective and landed 
in “Bonehead.” 

The department discontinued the 
three-way sectioning in 1955, except for 
the fate of the lower segment, which 
continued unchanged. In 1956 there 
began the experimental “Honors” course 
which is the main topic of this report. 


The “Honors English” program—so 
listed in printed announcements—made 
several important innovations in the 
treatment of the superior student: 

1. It introduced the principle of vari- 
able credit, depending upon per- 
formance. 

2. It set up a specially-selected teach- 
ing staff, who chose their own texts, 
discussed their mutual aims and 
problems, and developed a general 
approach. 

3. It created a course distinctly dif- 
ferent in texts used, in assignments 
given, in quality of work expected. 

4, Selection for the course was in it- 
self a mark of distinction; and for 
those who did exceptionally well, 
there was an additional reward of 
a letter of commendation, and three 
hours’ extra credit toward gradua- 
tion. 


In choosing the students for the 
course, the A.C.E. and the English 
Placement scores were utilized in such 
a combination that about 5 percent of 
entering Freshmen were eligible. The 
only directive received from the Depart- 
ment for the course was that it should 
“cover the most significant features of 
both.English 101 and 102” and “probably 
include a research paper.” Otherwise, 
the instructors were free to do as seemed 
right in their eyes, subject to later report 
at a staff meeting. 

The texts chosen the first year (all 
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paperbacks) were these: Williams, A 
Book of English Essays; Conant, On Un- 
derstanding Science; Langer, Philosophy 
in a New Key; and Swift, Gulliver's 
Travels. The general intention was to 
provide one diversified book; one on 
science; one on philosophy; and one 
work of literary art. The three last 
titles were read as whole books. The 
emphasis was not on reading for models 
of style, but on analysis of ideas. There 
was no attempt to teach “topics” nor to 
teach anything as subject matter. 

In the second year of this experiment, 
a different group of instructors (different 
because everyone had agreed that the 
experience of teaching the course should 
be distributed among the staff) chose 
somewhat different texts: two Amherst 
American Civilization pamphlets—Edu- 
cation for Democracy and Pragmatism 
and American Culture; Bertrand Russell's 
Science and Society; and Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter. 


In working with these readings, the 
students were given problems such as 
these: “The basic view of man (as good 
or bad) determines what functions we 
ascribe to Law, etc. Apply this concept 
to Education.” “Make a critical analysis 
of either Dimmesdale or Hester Prynne 
in The Scarlet Letter, emphasizing con- 
flict and motivation.” 


In class discussion and in themes, the 
students were asked questions of con- 
tent, seeking as far as possible to trace 
and analyze the ideas assumed, implied, 
and expressed in the books read. The 
reading and discussion of material on 
Education for Democracy led to a paper 
on the “Rights of Man,” a paper which 
required reading in Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Paine, Jefferson, and Mill for 
background. When a research-type paper 
was required (as the one just mentioned 
no doubt would be), the students were 
asked to document their papers clearly 
in some conventional system. There 
was no attempt to lecture on note-taking, 


bibliography cards, footnotes, or other 
techniques of the research paper. Given 
a problem to solve, the students observed 
models of documentation, and construc- 
ted reports that were satisfactory in all 
essential matters of “library paper” tech- 
nique—and in addition presented the re- 
sults of study and thought on a serious 
intellectual problem. 


At no time did the instructors develop 
a completely unified single course; each 
went his own way within the body of 
text materials. They did, however, pre- 
sent identical problems for the students’ 
final examinations. 


The five sections of “Honors English” 
enrolled approximately 100 students in 
the autumn semesters. About two-thirds 
of these students received double credit 
in the first year of experimentation, and 
about three-fourths in the second. Those 
who received “double credit” have com- 
pleted the college basic composition re- 
quirements, and except for some rather 
incidental survey literature courses that 
may be taken to fulfill “Humanities Re- 
quirements” for graduation, they may 
have no further contacts with the Eng- 
lish Department during their college 
years. 


The values offered by such a treatment 
of superior students are approximately 
what one would expect. The students 
were provided with plenty of Challenge 
(and so were the instructors); class 
meetings became exciting forays into the 
realm of ideas; the usual comma-chasing 
faded away entirely. One somewhat un- 
expected dividend was the introduction 
of very able students to one another, so 
that some class meetings adjourned only 
long enough to go to the student union 
building and resume discussion over 
coffee. 


Student critiques of the course were 
almost one hundred percent favorable. 
There was some grumbling—less in the 
second trial of the course than in the 
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first—about the amount of “extra” work 
involved. There was some complaint 
that the course was too heavily philo- 
sophical, without any “real English” in 
it. In the second year, a number of stu- 
dents reported preference for more 
shorter papers, rather than the relatively 
few long ones. Quite a number of stu- 
dents felt some grievance that the vari- 
able credit feature seemed to demand 
equal work from all students but award- 
ed decidedly unequal pay. Many felt 
that the course should be better intro- 
duced, so that students would not “find 
out too late what they were in for.” 
After all these reservations, however, the 
students strongly urged continuation of 
the Honors English program. 

The only “economy” visible in this 
program is the “saving” effected by the 
cancelling of the four second-semester 
English sections which those given 
double credit would have filled. From 
the instructor's viewpoint, there is no 
economy at all, for the preparation and 
handling of these classes is no easy task. 
The instructors, however, are not quite 
ready to protest the load—the closest 
Benthamite examination still shows 
pleasure overbalancing pain. 

What of the other 95 percent of the 
Freshmen? One observer has remarked 
that if our best students are ready for 
the program in the autumn, the rest 
should be prepared for it by the end of 
the first semester. Others of the staff 
have felt that many of the values arose 
from two main factors: the use of COM- 
PLETE books written in examination of 
a single idea, rather than the “clippings” 
method of the anthology; and, second, 
the development of a course guided by 
a small group within a large department. 
The guiding committee, they felt, really 
“committed” something. 


To discover what may be done with 
“all the others,” we are this semester en- 
gaged in an experiment with unselected 
second-semester students. They are 
reading Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory 
of the Leisure Class, Crane Brinton’s The 
Shaping of the Modern Mind, and Andre 
Malraux’ Man’s Fate. Discussion and 
writing assignments are based on the es- 
sential ideas developed by these writers: 
What is the nature of Man? What are 
the aims of life? These books also pre- 
sent possibilities for close study of vary- 
ing styles of writing, as well as problems 
in interpretation. 


The present experiment is being tried 
on a small scale by volunteers, most of 
whom have taught “Honors English” in 
previous semesters. About seven of 58 
sections are involved. If the experiment 
is successful in obtaining improvement in 
writing while wrestling with somewhat 
difficult ideas, probably there will be 
serious consideration given to extending 
some essentials of “Honors English” to 
all students. 


In all of the teaching I have described, 
there is practically no attention given to 
questions of grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, or manuscript form. Most of the 
students need no such instruction in 
these classes. The others, who have re- 
sisted years of teaching in these matters, 
must now learn for themselves the con- 
nections that exist between the idea and 
its expression. 


One final suggestion from our experi- 
ment. A program “for the superior stu- 
dent” cannot be confined. Ideas leak 
out in all directions; new evaluations of 
ancient practices spring up; and the 
teaching of English to all students re- 
ceives improvement. And improvement, 
whatever its cause, is always welcome. 
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Benefits to English Departments of the Advanced Placement Program 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH! 


Long before the recent sputnik-scare 
placed a premium on the superior train- 
ing of superior minds, some of us were 
actively concerned about “enriching” the 
educational experience of those whose 
intellectual capacities are above the as- 
sumed average. One way in which this 
could be done is simply to multiply the 
normal assignment, but it could hardly 
be argued that such “more of the same” 
treatment is particularly needed by the 
abler students: they might perhaps bene- 
fit by what is intended as reinforcement, 
but they are prepared to proceed to other 
tasks of greater difficulty. A more prom- 
ising way in which course work can be 
enriched for the especially able is to give 
the same materials a more demanding, 
incisive, comprehensive treatment. Qual- 
itative rather than quantitative differ- 
entiation of this kind means advancing 
superior students to a level of learning 
which departs significantly from the 
standard concept of chronological 
grades. Indeed, for a much larger per- 
centage than we had until recently ven- 
tured to expect, it means both the ability 
and the opportunity to compress senior 
high school work in one or more subjects 
so that the last year in high school is 
freed for college-level courses. (Inci- 
dentally, for gifted students, even a 
shortening of the time spent in elemen- 
tary school from six to five years is now 


- being considered. ) 


The conviction that high-school stu- 
dents capable of college-level work 
should be permitted to advance more 
rapidly and should not have to repeat 
bona fide college freshman work after 
their actual admission to college, gave 
rise several years ago to the School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. Renamed the Ad- 





1Cedar Crest College. Formerly of Haverford 
College. 


vanced Placement Program, it has since 
1955 been a rapidly expanding function 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Last year 2068 students in 212 
schools took a total of 8772 national ex- 
aminations in twelve subjects—more than 
doubling the number of participating 
schools in a single year! English com- 
position and literature accounted for over 
87% of these examinations. 


The various departmental benefits 
which we have begun to derive from the 
Advanced Placement Program depend 
upon the central fact that all aspects of 
the program are the joint responsibility 
of college and school representatives. 
Their cooperative efforts have been di- 
rected upon establishing a consistent, 
nation-wide scheme for training, testing, 
and accrediting superior students in 
college-level subjects. 


First, the Program required a consen- 
sus as to what constitutes the essentials 
of a college freshman course in English 
composition and in literature (thus far, 
no provisions have been made for distinct 
communication and humanities courses). 
In view of the enormous diversity of 
Freshman English programs, it was a 
difficult and instructive undertaking to 
single out compositional and literary 
qualities which should—in the opinion of 
most of the participating institutions—be 
emphasized in college-level courses, re- 
gardless of particular preferences as to 
course patterns. Accordingly, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program's so-called 
“Acorn Book” seeks to spell out and il- 
lustrate college-level aims in English 
composition and literature, but merely 
recommends conditions and _ suggests 
course procedures by which these aims 
may be attained. What is desirable has 
often been further defined by specific 
cautions as to what is not of advanced, 
college-level caliber. 
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Second, it has been necessary to de- 
sign annually a new examination by 
which end-of-the-freshman-year achieve- 
ment can be determined, regardless of 
legitimate differences in English course 
set-ups. The sifting of suggestions by 
committees of examiners has produced 
some unusually intriguing and pointed 
questions. It has also educated commit- 
tee members to a realistic awareness of 
the differences in age and environment 
represented by Advanced Placement can- 
didates; to the necessity of absolutely 
lucid instructions; and to the importance 
of pretesting. English composition and 
literature examinations have been quite 
deliberately of the essay-type. Sample 
questions are reprinted in the “Acorn 
Book.” 

Third, it is the responsibility of joint 
college and school committees of read- 
ers, overlapping in personnel with the 
committees of examiners, to set stand- 
ards of grading for each new question. 
Readers are, of course, guided by the 
“Acorn Book” statement of college-level 
characteristics in English composition 
and literature. For example, “substance, 
organization, logic, precision and fluency 
of style, and proficiency in mechanics” 
are specifically stressed as points of 
judgment, and each of these is clarified 
by a paragraph of explanation. In reali- 
ty, however, readers are conditioned 
partly by their regular practice in their 
own institutions, partly by the peculiar 
“climate” of group-reading anonymous 
answers, and a preliminary grading ses- 
sion is needed to establish a common 
level of standards. College readers have 
been known to be at first twenty or more 
percentage points apart, and high school 
readers tend to be more severe than col- 
lege readers! It is valuable training to 
have to explain one’s abnormally high 
or low scoring to other committee mem- 
bers, and to be sensitized to a complexi- 
ty of pertinent considerations. By thus 
pooling the expectations and insights of 


various institutions, a practical step has 
been taken toward the recognition of na- 
tional standards in specific subject areas. 


Moreover, the graded performance of 
high school Advanced Placement candi- 
dates, when compared with the perform- 
ance of college freshmen who serve as 
point-of-reference groups, reveals how 
dubious has been the assumption that a 
wide gulf separates so-called “secondary” 
schools from what has been provocative- 
ly identified as “the thirteenth grade.” 
We have long, in rather general terms, 
realized that colleges can be arranged in 
a sliding scale of relative merit, and that 
the same is true for high schools, but it 
comes—with due allowance for differ- 
ences in motivation—as a startling fact 
that a large proportion of schools 
without Advanced Placement courses 
consistently outscores certain colleges, 
even haloed ones. All is apparently not 
well where the reputed ivy clings the 
academic steps! One possible explana- 
tion is this: for the schools it is a chal- 
lenge and often a prestige-lending privi- 
lege to teach and to take the equivalent 
of Freshman English, whereas in the col- 
leges it is as a rule the least specialized 
and the least rewarding of chores. 


Fourth, improvement in teaching— 
rather than refinements in testing—ap- 
pears to have been the major cause of 
a notable upward trend in the Program’s 
results. In 1957 the scores of more than 
two-thirds of the Advanced Placement 
candidates in English composition fell 
into the categories of superior, good, or 
creditable, and almost all others received 
a borderline grade of passing; only 3% 
failed. For literature the corresponding 
figures were: 52% creditable or better, 
an additional 39% passing, and 9% 
failing. The chances of success have of 
course been strengthened by the estab- 
lishment of separate advanced sections in 
more and more schools, by practical ex- 
perience with such sections over a num- 
ber of years, and by improved methods of 
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selecting students for admission into 
these sections. The annual subject con- 
ferences which are an integral part of 
the Program have besides come to focus 
increasingly on teaching demonstrations 
and small-group discussions of specific 
problems and procedures. Last year’s 
Haverford conference, for example, of- 
fered twelve planned discussions on such 
topics as: “Teaching a Novel: Twain's 
Huck Finn,” “Teaching a Play: Sophoc- 
les’ Oedipus Rex,” “Teaching Poetry: 
Donne, Milton, Arnold.” (This year’s 
Advanced Placement English confer- 
ences, by the way, will be held at North- 
western University and Stanford Univer- 
sity. ) 

What I would particularly stress here 
is that, through the Advanced Placement 
Program, university, college, and school 
representatives have been induced to 
pursue jointly, and with a new sense of 
purposefulness, a close examination of 
materials and teaching methods in their 
respective fields. This has not been sole- 
ly a matter of advice and example (in- 
cluding classroom visits) on the part of 
representatives from the “higher” insti- 
tutions of learning: the advanced work 
in some schools is so highly motivated, 
so ambitious and persistent, that actual 
college courses are often embarrassingly 
inferior. Not just the students involved, 
but also college instructors, have called 
attention to this disconcerting develop- 
ment. We have moved to encourage and 
provide for the especially able in the 
schools, but if the idea of the Advanced 
Placement Program is a valid one, we 
should seriously explore also the possibil- 
ity of increasing the attractiveness, the 
intensity, the educational impact of 
course offerings in the colleges. 

Fifth, the national scope of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program has required 
agreement on significant distinctions be- 
tween normal  end-of-the-secondary- 
school and end-of-the-college-freshman- 
course aims in English. With regard to 


composition, these distinctions have been 
identified as follows: “At the end of an 
Advanced Placement Program course 
which is the equivalent of a college fresh- 
man course a student should not merely 
reproduce standard patterns, but should 
have developed such FLEXIBILITY as 
to adapt them effectively to different 
kinds of writing assignments. He should 
also give evidence of some SUBTLETY, 
for example in recognizing implications 
in context, and in employing synonyms 
and comparisons. Finally, he should 
demonstrate his ability to sustain a cer- 
tain COMPLEXITY of thought and give 
it unified expression.” With regard to 
literature, there has been the insistence 
that “each work is to be selected for its 
literacy, not social or historical, value,” 
since college-level ability means “to com- 
prehend, appreciate, and discuss fairly 
complex forms,” i.e. “involved patterns 
of structure, irony, and symbol.” Reason- 
able differentiations of this sort are in- 
dispensable as guides, but we appear 
now to be approaching a shift in end-of- 
the-secondary-school aims. For one 
thing, the recent concern about a revival 
of learning has encouraged revisions of 
the school curriculum (in Pennsylvania 
a larger quota of English courses may 
soon be required for graduation from 
high school); for another thing, fully 
one-quarter of many school populations 
is now considered capable of undertak- 
ing Advanced Placement work, whereas 
only a few years ago 5%, even 2%, 
seemed like an extravagant guess. In 
the transitional area between schools 
and colleges there is then not only a real 
integration, but also a transfer of func- 
tions, underway, so that what we are 
accustomed to adumbrate as “Fresh- 
man English” may well become the do- 
main of the schools, leaving the colleges 
to rethink their traditional structures. 


Sixth, the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram has made imperative a clarification 
of what is or ought to be the teaching 
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relationship between composition and 
literature. The separate examinations 
that have prevailed until this year were 
set up partly because college Freshman 
English programs do in fact differ wide- 
ly in their emphasis, and a composition 
or a literature examination alone would 
in the early stages simply not have satis- 
fied some of the participating colleges 
that a successful candidate should be 
granted advanced placement or sopho- 
more standing. The initial decision to 
provide separate examinations was more- 
over intended to impress upon the par- 
ticipating schools the need for solid pre- 
paration in both composition and liter- 
ature. However, with the growth of the 
Program, and greater urgency to make 
it self-sustaining, the continuance of two 
English examinations has come to be re- 
garded as an unwarranted luxury. Last 
year almost the same number of candi- 
dates for advanced placement in Eng- 
lish took the composition and the litera- 
ture examinations, and a majority un- 
necessarily took both. By 1959 a single 
English examination will supersede the 
present dichotomy, but in all likelihood 
the 1959 version will continue to con- 
sist of essay-type questions, with some 
choice as to literary or non-literary 
topics. The aim of Advanced Placement 
examinations in English can obviously 
not be to duplicate what any number of 
individual colleges are doing in their 
Freshman English courses, but it can 
and must be to ascertain creditable levels 
of achievement in essentially comparable 
respects. 


If more intensive-and disciplined pre- 
paration in the schools and more rigorous 
standards of admission (as at Princeton) 
bring about a shift in that astounding 
multiplicity of vaguenesses which the 
term “Freshman English” has for so long 
been permitted to cover, that should 
scarcely be a cause of regret. Is it the 
proper function of the basic English 
course in college to remedy deficiencies 
left by the schools, or has that course a 
distinctive collegiate justification? Should 
the colleges be at all obliged to teach 
composition as such, and perhaps to in- 
culcate the techniques of the research 
paper, as a sort of sub-service for the 
general benefit of various departments? 
Or, if Freshman English is genuinely to 
have its own departmental emphasis, 
shall it concern itself with the history of 
the English language, or survey the 
development of English and American 
literature, or analyze literary types, or 
run the gamut of great books?—These 
questions have to be raised anew, be- 
cause in some quarters special treatment 
for superior students has already ceased 
to be a matter of a few obtrusively ex- 
ceptional individuals brightening rather 
routine academic lives. There can no 
longer be any doubt that thousands and 
tens of thousands of students are cap- 
able and eager beyond the lock-step 
practice of education. Only sensitive, 
unstereotyped, superior modes of teach- 
ing—and that on all levels—can hold the 
interest and develop the human power 
of so large a scholastic potential. 


Administrative Problems Posed by the Advanced Placement Program 
Epwarp T. Wiicox! 


I should, in all fairness, candidly point 
out that I am at best a renegade in your 
midst. Friends in the English Depart- 
ment, engaged like yourselves in the im- 
mediate task of teaching composition and 





1Harvard College. 


literature, are quick to -point out that 
“Dean” is a four-letter word. Well aware 
of that, I felt I should show my colors 
quickly, less by way of a confession of 
apostasy than to clarify the role in which 
I propose to speak tonight. 


I felt I 
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could be more useful to you by address- 
ing myself not to pedagogical problems 
and procedures but to administrative 
ones—problems particularly urgent and 
particularly difficult in English composi- 
tion, part and parcel of the larger prob- 
lems being faced in all disciplines. 

I should like to speak of the adminis- 
trative problems which stem directly 
from the phenomenal emergence of the 
Advanced Placement Program, which 
has grown into a major development in 
modern education and within a few years 
will directly affect every college repre- 
sented tonight, demanding of them a re- 
assessment of the course structure, pro- 
voking their faculties into hot debate on 
issues of “enrichment,” “acceleration,” 
“exemption” and the like. 


Colleges which have as yet seen few 
advanced placement candidates may ex- 
pect in the next few years a substantial 
number arriving at their doors, demand- 
ing by their very presence new educa- 
tional standards, new administrative de- 
cisions. It is not enough for your facul- 
ties to plead for time to “wait and see” 
what these young men and women will 
look like or how they will perform. It 
is imperative that each college and each 
department initiate debate and then for- 
mulate clear and precise policy which 
can be understood by the secondary 
schools as something toward which they 
can aim and which will give meaning to 
the time, the energy, and the unusual 
educational efforts which are going into 
this Program at the high school level. 


Since the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram first took root in schools which tra- 
ditionally send large numbers to Har- 
vard University, we have been blessed, 
but also beleaguered and forced into de- 
cisions, by increasingly large numbers 
who come to us with one or more units 
of Advanced Placement. Now that the 
Program has begun to develop on a na- 
tional scale we are, in a real sense, be- 
coming inundated. Three years ago we 


had a handful of students from a handful 
of schools to deal with and to make de- 
cisions about. Last Fall 252 entering 
students from 74 different secondary 
schools had taken 567 Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations. Thirty-one of these 
were given immediate Sophomore Stand- 
ing on the basis of college courses com- 
pleted in high school and certified by 
public examinations. I expect these 
numbers to increase in geometric pro- 
gression until soon a half, even two- 
thirds of our entering class will be in- 
volved in one way or another with Ad- 
vanced Placement. 


I wish to serve fair warning that these 
young Turks are gathering their legions; 
they are being selected and girded with 
special training as early as grammar 
school, and they soon will be pouring 
over the wall that has separated school 
and college for so many years and will 
arrive at your gates and slide into your 
offices to bedevil your traditional course 
structure and demand reassessment of 
traditional premises, prejudices, and 
practices. 

I would like to point to some of the 
problems which have been raised by the 
Program. 

In the first place, the whole spirit of 
the Advanced Placement Program has 
demanded that each of us in our several 
disciplines bring to an end the fuzzy— 
sometimes even officious—demands we 
have been making on the secondary 
school teachers to “teach better.” The 
fact that we are now forced to talk ex- 
plicitly about a standard of achieve- 
ment in our college course rather than a 
level of aptitude or writing potential we 
would like to see in students who are 
going to be in it, has put us in the diffi- 
cult and almost embarrassing position of 
having to define, with all the clarity we 
can, exactly what it is we do. We have 
been put in the position of playing new 
critic to our own pedagogical poem. And 
if, however justly, we feel that the crea- 
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tive teaching effort and the total educa- 
tional effect of our own course in compo- 
sition or ‘literature defies exact definition, 
we may be speaking truthfully and imag- 
inatively, but we are—in the last analy- 
sis—begging the issue. 

Nor can we take refuge from the ex- 
acting task of self-definition by pleading 
nolo contendere: that our courses vary 
so widely and serve such different func- 
tions in our several colleges that no com- 
mon ground for agreement can be found. 
This, indeed, is the very premise and the 
very challenge before us: can we agree in 
hot debate or flexible compromise on a 
common body of criteria defining the 
substantial equivalent of a Freshman 
course in college composition? 


Keep in mind, it is not suggested or 
even implied that standards of college 
composition be lowered. Only that they 
be defined. Responsible secondary 
teachers have not decided a priori that 
they are equipped to accomplish what 
we accomplish in college: they have 
asked, in keeping with the aims of the 
Advanced Placement Program, if we can 
define what it is that we do accomplish 
so they may judge whether this is pos- 
sible for superior students in secondary 
school. 

This poses a particularly difficult prob- 
lem for the field of English Composition 
where we are, after all, dealing with 
methodology, technique, the imponder- 
ables of form, expression, and logical 
process more than with quantitative con- 
tent. But lest we feel particularly har- 
assed in the task and tempted to give 
vent to the spleenish charge that this, 
after all, is an easy assignment for the 
scientist who deals with knowledge that 
can be measured, allow me to report that 
what we have all been led to believe 
were the clear Euclidian heights turn 
out to be as clouded as Parnassus. 
I know you will share the pleasure I 
have had in observing the scientists, tra- 
ditionally so quick to tell the bemused 


and relativistic humanist that at least 
he—biologist, chemist, physicist—knows 
what he is doing and can define, even 
graph it. They too find themselves dif- 
fuse and hard pressed when they must 
define clearly their aims and accomplish- 
ments in the first college course in Chem- 
istry or Physics. 

The problem of definition, then, is 
the most pressing we have in dealing 
with superior students, at least with 
those who come to us within the frame- 
work of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. At Harvard the battle of accept- 
ance and of special treatment has large- 
ly been won. We have accepted the na- 
tional definitions in most fields and are 
now prepared to give Advanced Place- 
ment to students who receive 8 or bet- 
ter on the College Board’s Advanced 
Placement Examination. Those Depart- 
ments in which no national examination 
is offered have forged their own defini- 
tion of a “substantial equivalent,” in Far 
Eastern History, Greek, Russian, Music, 
and the like. We are prepared to keep 
teeth in the public definitions we now 
accept, to review them constantly in the 
light of students’ performance in ad- 
vanced courses or revised professional 
standards in the field, and to speak open- 
ly and as clearly as we can about defi- 
nitions which seem to us inappropriate. 
Thus far we are satisfied, even enthus- 
iastic about the results we have had: stu- 
dents with Advanced Placement are out- 
performing their sophomore, junior, 
senior, or even graduate student class- 
mates. 


With definition, then, the central prob- 
lem, I would like to turn rapidly to some 
matters.of procedure which I think in- 
evitably arise when any Department 
undertakes Advanced Placement. 


First 

Primarily for educational reasons but 
also (and here the administrator bloody 
from sharp engagements with the teach- 
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ing faculty will out)—also for psycholog- 
ical, even, if you will, political reasons, 
Advanced Placement must be conceived 
and executed in an atmosphere which 
speaks of placement into and not out 
of a course. Once the “substantial equiv- 
alent” of a freshman course has been 
defined and accepted, then the curricu- 
lum must be structured so that one can 
speak not of the course that a student 
need not take but of the one he is pre- 
pared to and may take. 


College professors are a proud and 
jealous lot—as well they might be and 
fortunately they are, jealous of their own 
course with its particular spark and its 
unique contribution to an undergradu- 
ate’s education, jealous of time-honored 
prerogatives which they are justifiably 
reluctant to see, in the name of admin- 
istrative efficiency, delivered into the 
hands of the College Board or those of 
an unknown secondary school teacher. 
You will undoubtedly find, and many of 
vou have already found, that most teach- 
ers are very much in favor of advanced 
placement—in every field but their own, 
and, as the final resort, in every course 
but their own. If we talk of placement 
out of a course, we force the professor 
who teaches that course to ask himself 
whether there isn’t something left for 
him to teach a student; we demand that 
he take a position which says “there is 
nothing the boy could learn or gain from 
my course.” This is not only humiliating; 
it is patently absurd. 


My experience has been that profes- 
sors who balk at the idea of allowing a 
student to skip a course in which he 
might reread Moby Dick in a college 
setting or write a theme under more ex- 
perienced guidance, will take an entire- 
ly different view when the question is 
posed in different terms: is the student 
sufficiently prepared to learn from a 
Middle Group course? We do not often 
plague ourselves with the question of 
whether students, having completed our 


course, wouldn't profit from taking it 
again. We are accustomed to think in 
terms of their competence to move to a 
higher-level offering. 


This again poses special problems in 
English Composition. For a variety of 
reasons composition has come rather au- 
tomatically to be regarded as a terminal 
discipline, or at best as a handmaiden to 
some other department, usually English. 
This means that when we speak of Ad- 
vanced Placement in English .Composi- 
tion we find ourselves inevitably argu- 
ing the question of exemption. In short, 
I am suggesting that, in preparation for 
increasing numbers of Advanced Place- 
ment students who will in fact have com- 
pleted the substantial equivalent of pres- 
ent freshman courses in composition, 
your department seriously consider 
strengthening the Sophomore offerings 
in writing so that we can talk in terms of 
students who are qualified to take, if 
they wish, the Middle Group course ra- 
ther than students who have nothing to 
learn from the Freshman course. This 
perhaps sounds like sophistry. It remains, 
however, a necessary frame in which to 
consider Advanced Placement. 


My second procedural caveat develops 
from my first. I am by no means sure 
that the honors section is the solution 
to this problem. For a variety of reasons 
of crucial importance to the Advanced 
Placement Program as a whole, I am 
highly suspicious of what I shall call 
“the floating course,” that is, a course or 
a section which takes form on a percen- 
tile basis, defined for example as the 
upper fifth, tenth, or what-have-you per- 
cent of all students engaged in a given 
discipline. Perhaps more of the implica- 
tions in this can emerge from the gen- 
eral discussion; suffice to say at this 
point that with an operational procedure 
of this kind we may find ourselves chas- 
ing our own tails. The special genius of 
the Advanced Placement Program is 
that it encourages secondary education 
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tive teaching effort and the total educa- 
tional effect of our own course in compo- 
sition or ‘literature defies exact definition, 
we may be speaking truthfully and imag- 
inatively, but we are—in the last analy- 
sis—begging the issue. 

Nor can we take refuge from the ex- 
acting task of self-definition by pleading 
nolo contendere: that our courses vary 
so widely and serve such different func- 
tions in our several colleges that no com- 
mon ground for agreement can be found. 
This, indeed, is the very premise and the 
very challenge before us: can we agree in 
hot debate or flexible compromise on a 
common body of criteria defining the 
substantial equivalent of a Freshman 
course in college composition? 


Keep in mind, it is not suggested or 
even implied that standards of college 
composition be lowered. Only that they 
be defined. Responsible secondary 
teachers have not decided a priori that 
they are equipped to accomplish what 
we accomplish in college: they have 
asked, in keeping with the aims of the 
Advanced Placement Program, if we can 
define what it is that we do accomplish 
so they may judge whether this is pos- 
sible for superior students in secondary 
school. 

This poses a particularly difficult prob- 
lem for the field of English Composition 
where we are, after all, dealing with 
methodology, technique, the imponder- 
ables of form, expression, and logical 
process more than with quantitative con- 
tent. But lest we feel particularly har- 
assed in the task and tempted to give 
vent to the spleenish charge that this, 
after all, is an easy assignment for the 
scientist who deals with knowledge that 
can be measured, allow me to report that 
what we have all been led to believe 
were the clear Euclidian heights turn 
out to be as clouded as Parnassus. 
I know you will share the pleasure I 
have had in observing the scientists, tra- 
ditionally so quick to tell the bemused 


and relativistic humanist that at least 
he—biologist, chemist, physicist—knows 
what he is doing and can define, even 
graph it. They too find themselves dif- 
fuse and hard pressed when they must 
define clearly their aims and accomplish- 
ments in the first college course in Chem- 
istry or Physics. 

The problem of definition, then, is 
the most pressing we have in dealing 
with superior students, at least with 
those who come to us within the frame- 
work of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. At Harvard the battle of accept- 
ance and of special treatment has large- 
ly been won. We have accepted the na- 
tional definitions in most fields and are 
now prepared to give Advanced Place- 
ment to students who receive 3 or bet- 
ter on the College Board’s Advanced 
Placement Examination. Those Depart- 
ments in which no national examination 
is offered have forged their own defini- 
tion of a “substantial equivalent,” in Far 
Eastern History, Greek, Russian, Music, 
and the like. We are prepared to keep 
teeth in the public definitions we now 
accept, to review them constantly in the 
light of students’ performance in ad- 
vanced courses or revised professional 
standards in the field, and to speak open- 
ly and as clearly as we can about defi- 
nitions which seem to us inappropriate. 
Thus far we are satisfied, even enthus- 
iastic about the results we have had: stu- 
dents with Advanced Placement are out- 
performing their sophomore, junior, 
senior, or even graduate student class- 
mates. 


With definition, then, the central prob- 
lem, I would like to turn rapidly to some 
matters of procedure which I think in- 
evitably arise when any Department 
undertakes Advanced Placement. 


First 
Primarily for educational reasons but 


also (and here the administrator bloody 
from sharp engagements with the teach- 
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ing faculty will out)—also for psycholog- 
ical, even, if you will, political reasons, 
Advanced Placement must be conceived 
and executed in an atmosphere which 
speaks of placement into and not out 
of a course. Once the “substantial equiv- 
alent” of a freshman course has been 
defined and accepted, then the curricu- 
lum must be structured so that one can 
speak not of the course that a student 
need not take but of the one he is pre- 
pared to and may take. 


College professors are a proud and 
jealous lot—as well they might be and 
fortunately they are, jealous of their own 
course with its particular spark and its 
unique contribution to an undergradu- 
ate’s education, jealous of time-honored 
prerogatives which they are justifiably 
reluctant to see, in the name of admin- 
istrative efficiency, delivered into the 
hands of the College Board or those of 
an unknown secondary school teacher. 
You will undoubtedly find, and many of 
you have already found, that most teach- 
ers are very much in favor of advanced 
placement—in every field but their own, 
and, as the final resort, in every course 
but their own. If we talk of placement 
out of a course, we force the professor 
who teaches that course to ask himself 
whether there isn’t something left for 
him to teach a student; we demand that 
he take a position which says “there is 
nothing the boy could learn or gain from 
my course.” This is not only humiliating; 
it is patently absurd. 


My experience has been that profes- 
sors who balk at the idea of allowing a 
student to skip a course in which he 
might reread Moby Dick in a college 
setting or write a theme under more ex- 
perienced guidance, will take an entire- 
ly different view when the question is 
posed in different terms: is the student 
sufficiently prepared to learn from a 
Middle Group course? We do not often 
plague ourselves with the question of 
whether students, having completed our 


course, wouldn’t profit from taking it 
again. We are accustomed to think in 
terms of their competence to move to a 
higher-level offering. 


This again poses special problems in 
English Composition. For a variety of 
reasons composition has come rather au- 
tomatically to be regarded as a terminal 
discipline, or at best as a handmaiden to 
some other department, usually English. 
This means that when we speak of Ad- 
vanced Placement in English .Composi- 
tion we find ourselves inevitably argu- 
ing the question of exemption. In short, 
I am suggesting that, in preparation for 
increasing numbers of Advanced Place- 
ment students who will in fact have com- 
pleted the substantial equivalent of pres- 
ent freshman courses in composition, 
your department seriously consider 
strengthening the Sophomore offerings 
in writing so that we can talk in terms of 
students who are qualified to take, if 
they wish, the Middle Group course ra- 
ther than students who have nothing to 
learn from the Freshman course. This 
perhaps sounds like sophistry. It remains, 
however, a necessary frame in which to 
consider Advanced Placement. 


My second procedural caveat develops 
from my first. I am by no means sure 
that the honors section is the solution 
to this problem. For a variety of reasons 
of crucial importance to the Advanced 
Placement Program as a whole, I am 
highly suspicious of what I shall call 
“the floating course,” that is, a course or 
a section which takes form on a percen- 
tile basis, defined for example as the 
upper fifth, tenth, or what-have-you per- 
cent of all students engaged in a given 
discipline. Perhaps more of the implica- 
tions in this can emerge from the gen- 
eral discussion; suffice to say at this 
point that with an operational procedure 
of this kind we may find ourselves chas- 
ing our own tails. The special genius of 
the Advanced Placement Program is 
that it encourages secondary education 
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to meet a standard, and then recognizes 
that standard as having been met. It is 
impossible to maintain the strength of 
this encouragement if all entering stu- 
dents regardless of the level of their 
achievement are going to be caught in a 
bell-shaped curve. 

And finally, as a broader statement of 
what I have suggested above, I hope we 
will be able to avoid as much as pos- 
sible the tendency to regard superior 
students, for any reason, in percentile 
terms. I hope we will remain willing to 
shape our standards, however difficult 
that may prove to be, and not take easy 
refuge in a process by which special 
competence in composition or any other 
field becomes defined as the kind of 
work by the best ten percent, say, of all 
students writing on a given subject. We 
may have been conditioned to this kind 
of thinking by the College Board, whose 
aim has perforce been to string students 
out like beads on a string numbered 
SAT 200 to SAT 800. When the early 
reading sessions in Advanced Place- 


ment were formed by College Board 
readers, there were tales of the chief 
reader looking at a stack of one hundred 
compositions and raising the question: 
what percent of these should get honors, 
what percent should fail? Our position 
should be that we are not talking about 
this kind of discrimination, but about a 
qualifying and accrediting performance 
based on explicit standards set up by 
professionals in the field. If one hundred 
papers fail to meet this standard, then 
one hundred students should not be 
given Advanced Placement. Conversely, 
if one hundred papers meet these stand- 
ards, then we rejoice in the fact that one 
hundred students may benefit from a 
Middle Group course in the field. 


Most problems and most procedures 
for dealing with superior students re- 
solve themselves ultimately into a ques- 
tion of standards. I think we can arrive 
at those standards without sacrificing 
flexibility. I am certain that the effort 
is well worth it. 


We Who Are Afraid to Teach 


GrorcE G. Gates! 


For almost thirty years I have been a 
teacher of composition. Yet in retrospect 
I cannot think of a single student to 
whom I have given real assistance in his 
writing. I have changed some spelling 
habits, SEPARATE for SEPERATE, 
TRAGEDY for TRADEGY, SIMILAR 
for SIMILIAR, ATHLETIC for ATHE- 
LETIC. I have in a few instances elim- 
inated the “comma splice” and the “frag- 
ment,” secured a firmer use of the comma 
before “and” and “but” in the compound 
sentence, urged the use of keywords and 
concrete details in developing the para- 
graph. At various times I have suggested 
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the THESIS SENTENCE as a means of 
writing to the point in the long paper. 
These so-called elements of composition 
are typical of the things taught me as a 
student. Yet I can not think these things 
teach a person to write above the liter- 
ate level. 


If I were tortured into admitting a 
major defect in our teaching of writing, 
I would say our teaching aims too often 
at the literate level only. To a few, es- 
pecially those who teach writing, to say 
the aim is toward the literate level only 
may. seem but a partial truth. But the 
many who have to write whether they 
know how or not—book reviewers, most 


Prams 


inna 


—— 
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professors, new and old critics, teachers 
of composition—know that the result of 
their taking composition ended in the 
literate page only. This defect, if not one 
of aiming toward, at least one of ending 
in the literate page only, may be in the 
nature of writing itself, in the mental 
limitations and the perversity of man, in 
the American belief that everyone is ed- 
ucable, in the attempt of the American 
school and college to achieve mass-teach- 
ing. But I would rather believe the de- 
fect is produced by the complacency of 
teachers of composition. 


All of us who have been licensed to 
teach writing know the senior student 
who can put words in the right order, 
spell them, comma them, period them. 
We know the student who can limit and 
arrange a topic in a recognizable order, 
though the student who can limit a sub- 
ject without meticulous direction must 
often be in some other college. We know 
the student who can rely upon the words 
of three acceptable authors to expand 
his paper to the required two thousand 
words and can footnote properly most of 
the quoted words. We know the student 
who can write “nothing” in perfect gram- 
mar. And we know the student who 
year after year, paper after paper goes 
on until he gets his doctor’s degree: even 
in English. This kind of literate writing 
was accepted when I was a student; it 
is accepted now. It is not only accepted. 
It is given a B or an A if the student is 
a master’s or doctor’s candidate. This 
happens so often that someone has 
dubbed this the golden age of the liter- 
ate page only. 

This acceptance of the literate page 
only reveals the complacency, but it is 
not the complacency itself. The real 
complacency is more deep-rooted, more 
subtle, often a symptom of a condition 
infecting western man. That condition 
implies that much of man’s knowledge 
is purely subjective. Whether the condi- 
tion resulted from Descartes’ “I think; 


therefore I am” or whether from implica- 
tions in Einstein’s purported emphasis 
upon the relative must be left to those 
who would seek the cause. But certain- 
ly the effect of the condition is reflected 
in such pass-words as: “the personality 
of the individual must not be violated,” 
“not truth, but truths,” “consciousness is 
the world of reality.” In a sense, man is 
struggling to find an apex from which to 
redirect his values, to find flexible but 
permanent measures. This is not to say 
that yesterday’s man had a perfect sys- 
tem though his distilled word may lead 
us to think so. Nor is this to say that 
today’s man is mired in a subjective 
wallow. Yet there are many who are 
ready to say he is. A few would at 
least say modern man has victimized 
himself with his half-hearted belief in a 
subjective truth. These few would say 
that the teacher, especially of composi- 
tion, is broiled in his fears of violating 
the individual’s consciousness and of ne- 
glecting multiple for a dubious single 
truth. His fears have bred his com- 
placency. His complacency is revealed 
in his acceptance of the literate page 
only. 


His complacency is marked by his 
ways of teaching composition. Believ- 
ing many ways of writing exist, as many 
as there are students in his class, he fre- 
quently merely assigns a paper on any 
subject. He carefully avoids telling the 
student how he wants the paper organ- 
ized, what methods he would like used 
in each paragraph, in what sequence- 
order he desires the details. To tell the 
student this and to hold him to it, 
through several rewrites if necessary, 
might teach the student a way of writing 
more than the literate page. But few 
teachers have the courage to do this. 
Their complacency becomes a virtue: the 
student’s personality is not violated; mul- 
tiple truth is recognized in the student’s 
own plan, methods, and sequence-order. 
That the student is not aware of his plan, 
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his methods, his sequence-order, as one 
freshman home from a university for the 
holidays criticized his own writing re- 
cently, does not seem to matter if the 
student has avoided dangling participles, 
split infinitives, comma splices, and 
fragments. This fear of tampering with 
the individual genius or the individual 
ignorance of the student by the teacher 
of composition is supported by a present- 
day concept of man’s inner being and of 
multiple and relative truth. This fear 
breeds the complacency, and the com- 
placency produces the literate page only. 


If we are to teach composition as it 
might be taught, we must reexamine our 
beliefs about the inner being of man and 
the multiplicity of truth. For we can 
not go on as we are. It is not surpris- 
ing that our colleagues in other divisions 
say to us: “You have had these students 
three or four years in high school and 
one year in college. Yet they cannot 
write.” It does not matter that we can 
say to them: “But you have had these 
students in history, in science, in mathe- 
matics, not as long as we to be sure, but 
you have had them too. Yet they cannot 
read history, science, or mathematics. 
They cannot handle historical informa- 
tion, scientific data, or mathematical con- 
cepts in their writing.” For what we do 
in composition must not be measured by 
what others do in their special areas. We 
must teach the student to write, to write 
more than the literate page. 


We must persuade ourselves first that 
sacred as the personality is we do not 
violate it by telling and showing the stu- 
dent what plan we want, what methods 
we think best and expect the student to 
use, what sequence-order of details we 
desire. We can accept a belief in mul- 


tiple truth, and if we do, we can also 
accept the difficult responsibility of se- 
lecting one of the many. This means that 
of the many ways to write we must get 
the student to select one and to become 
proficient in that one. If the time that 
we have the student allows us to teach 
him only one of many ways to write, 
then we must teach him only the one, 
but expertly. We must not let him 
blunder into a way of writing that we 
grade approvingly. How many students 
will remark: “I don’t know what I am 
doing, but old Scone gives me a good 
grade.” And how many more will say 
futilely: “I don’t have the least idea what 
he wants. He doesn’t like what I write. 
But he never tells me what he is looking 
for.” And we all know what Scone says: 
“That Jacques has a disordered mind, 
totally lacking in imagination. I will be 
glad when I am an associate professor. 
I will get out of this drudgery, this sec- 
tionhand work. I will get into literature 
and etherealize the inner tragedy of 
Hamlet. I will also condemn the in- 
structor for not teaching my students 
how to write a paper on Ophelia’s ges- 
tures of despair.” 


Perhaps we can overcome our compla- 
cency by taking seriously Machiavelli’s 
advice to a prince. “A prince,” says 
Machiavelli, “ought to choose the fox 
and the lion; because the lion cannot 
defend himself against snares and the 
fox cannot defend himself against 
wolves. Therefore, it is necessary to be 
a fox to discover the snares and a lion 
to terrify the wolves.” And then maybe 
our students will not have to say: “A stu- 
dent must be ignorant and a fool, ignor- 
ant to understand the professor, a fool to 
divine what he wants in composition.” 


Is Theme Writing Really Necessary? 


Pau. C. WEeRMuUTH! 


It was inevitable in the present en- 
rollment situation that someone would 
ask this question. If college enrollments 
will really increase as everyone says they 
will, and if there really develops a short- 
age of qualified teachers, the result for 
teachers of composition is not going to 
be difficult to foresee. Since composition 
as it is now constituted is probably not 
teachable by television, the obvious solu- 
tion (which will no doubt occur simul- 
taneously to administrators everywhere ) 
will be larger and larger classes. Our 
only defense will be to require fewer 
and fewer themes in each class. And 
where will occur that mystical point at 
which it simply isn’t worth doing any 
more? Or might we already have passed 
it? 

The history of theme writing begins, 
I suppose, with Barrett Wendell, who 
allegedly required a one-page theme 
every day. This sounds impressive, ex- 
cept that I do not recall reading about 
how many students he had. If he had 
only ten or twenty, then perhaps the 
story is true; otherwise, I don’t believe 
it. For a long time, however, most col- 
leges asked for a theme a week from 
their freshmen, and some still do; but 
this is rapidly fading to the theme every 
two weeks, and in some cases three or 
four themes per semester are considered 
all that might reasonably be expected of 
a harried freshman instructor. 


The theory behind theme writing ap- 
pears impeccable: it is “learn-by-doing.” 
Thoreau thought he would have learned 
more about navigation by taking a few 
turns about the harbor than he acquired 
in a whole course in the subject at Har- 
vard. Similarly, we have (perhaps naive- 
ly?) supposed that the way to learn to 
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write was to write, assuming that the 
subject is no different from, say, navi- 
gation. This faith persists, despite any 
unpleasant evidence to the contrary. 
“They ought to write more than they 
do,” your colleague says, echoing your 
sometime thoughts, “but... .” 


I rather like the learn-by-doing theory 
myself, though I’m not entirely certain 
it is true for teaching composition, at 
least not without some qualification. 
Certainly a serious writer must write and 
not simply talk about writing. But pro- 
ficiency in writing for the serious writer 
is the result only of many painful years 
of learning—writing, reading, thinking, 
observing—after which he perhaps ac- 
quires some feeling for the language. 
But if it takes a serious professional so 
long to learn, what ever made us think 
we could teach anything about writing 
to a cluster of bored, ignorant, inexperi- 
enced eighteen-year-olds? How much 
writing experience is provided a person 
who never wrote a letter home by four 
or five 350-word themes? Or indeed, by 
ten themes, or twenty themes? 


Many professional writers confess to 
an at least occasional loathing for writ- 
ing, but the loathing of the college fresh- 
man is boundless, with the result that 
freshman composition is often the most 
hated course on the campus. Having no 
interesting experience to write about and 
no reading background, and being un- 
interested in ideas, words, or language, 
the usual freshman is simply baffled by 
the inscrutable demands of his instruc- 
tor; he hasn’t the faintest notion what 
the instructor is talking about most of 
the time. For writing is a highly ab- 
stract art (and it is an art, despite all 
the recent yakking about “skills”) which 
is not only hard to comprehend but 
practically impossible to explain. And 
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the student’s distaste for the subject it- 
self is greatly increased by his realiza- 
tion of the uselessness of the course; he 
will really never need to write in any 
important way despite our pious pro- 
nouncements to the contrary. Business- 
letter writing he can perhaps dimly see 
as useful, and engineers love the masoch- 
ism of technical writing, which will help 
them to get ahead, albeit painfully. If a 
student finds himself ultimately in a sit- 
uation that demands his writing, he will 
quickly learn what he needs to know, 
and what he learns will be the prevail- 
ing jargon of his trade. Most writers of 
commercialese, journalese, officialese 
and other forms of gobbledygook, being 
college graduates, presumably took a 
course in freshman composition: did it 
do them any good? Besides, wouldn't a 
writer of plain, straightforward prose 
stick out uncomfortably in a world where 
everyone else writes commercialese? 


To many a freshman the grade he gets 
on a theme seems purely capricious, a 
matter of fate or luck or dislike on the 
part of the instructor. If he gets a C he 
can relax; by some inexplicable twist of 
fate, the Gods are on his side and he will 
get by if he just equals this in subse- 
quent papers. Such attitudes often drive 
many to cheating, which wholly defeats 
what little purpose the course has. I 
once taught in a large state university 
where we were instructed to be certain 
that most themes were written in class, 
because the students couldn’t be trust- 
ed. This meant much less freedom for 
them in choosing their subjects, in think- 
ing about them and organizing them (if, 
indeed, they ever did such things at all). 
Subjects had to be assigned, and these 
had to be simple enough for everyone 
to do. It became a mere mechanical ex- 
ercise, an utter waste of many class 
hours, and they hated it even more than 
usual. 


Can any composition teacher serious- 
ly maintain that his students get better 


through the course of a semester? It 
doesn’t seem so to me. A student of mine 
once rose from an F to a B in one se- 
mester, but this was so unusual [ still 
marvel at it, though it occurred six years 
ago. I often think that I am not teach- 
ing them anything at all, but merely 
identifying the level at which they write. 
After two papers I can see that Jones is 
a C student, Smith a D, Harris a B, and 
ninety-nine times in a hundred that is 
exactly what they end the semester with. 
There are few surprises and no miracles. 
For some observers this would consti- 
tute proof of poor instruction, since if 
I were any good my students would get 
higher grades. Many a poor instructor, 
unduly impressed by this argument, has 
solved the problem by automatically 
raising everyone a grade at report time. 
But my confession may rather show the 
truth of the assertion that a person’s writ- 
ing reveals his whole self accurately and 
pitilessly, that the qualities of mind of a 
C student forbid his ever becoming an A 
student, no matter how charming his per- 
sonality or even how hard he works. 


And what about the poor teacher of 
freshman composition? As far as I can 
see, he works much harder than anyone 
else on campus and often for less money. 
No other department has nearly so much 
paperwork; and yet we still must pre- 
pare for and meet the same number of 
classes as other departments. And such 
drudgery! At the university mentioned 
earlier, I had eighty-five composition 
students and was seriously expected to 
take home eighty-five themes each week- 
end. What fine weekends those were, 
hampered only by approaching blind- 
ness and growing insensitivity! No won- 
der dry rot sets in early, and that many 
take the route of scholarship to escape. 
There isn’t enough in this to keep a man 
alive, and many die rapidly. Naturally, 
I became the only thing I could under 
the circumstances, a mere proofreader, 
checking commas, spelling, and marking 
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“S.S.” or “Frag.” in the margins at ran- 
dom. 

I think that theme-writing as done 
now is ineffective and useless. We all 
have too many students to do even a 
half-decent job. The learn-by-doing 
theory might be reasonable if classes 
were kept down to ten and each instruc- 
tor had only two of them. Then intense 
concentration on writing might produce 
something of value in the course of a 
year. But the chances of having our 
teaching loads reduced instead of in- 
creased are probably less than zero. 
Since we cannot do a good job, let’s drop 
it altogether and concentrate on some- 
thing that can be done. If we can’t de- 
velop ways of teaching this subject con- 
cretely to large numbers of students (and 
we haven't because of the nature of the 
subject) then why continue the fraud? 


What we can teach, it seems to me, is 
reading: close, careful, analytical read- 
ing of solid books of different types. I 
would make freshmen read until they 
are bug-eyed. For this is their basic trou- 
ble, it seems to me, when they appear in 
freshman composition. They have little 
or no reading background, and hence no 
ideas, no vocabulary, and no taste. I have 
often encountered students who say they 
have never read a book, or have read one 
or two in the course of their high school 
careers. How can such persons write 
anything worth reading? After all, writ- 
ing well about nothing is an advanced, 
not a beginning, stage of the art. A 
stringent program of reading would, 
among other things, furnish them with 
some ideas, some sophistication about 
observing and seeing and thinking. It 
would also increase their vocabularies 
greatly, and prepare them for all their 
later college courses in a much more real 
sense than writing short themes about 
“My Trip to Cape Cod” or “My Most 
Embarrassing Experience.” Furthermore, 
the instructor, relieved of the impossible 
burden of themes, could devote his time 


to devising tests that would be really 
effective (unlike any we now possess), 
could make certain the books are actual- 
ly read, and could work out effective 
means of teaching respect for and un- 
derstanding of good writing. Such a plan 
would also go far toward helping him 
stay alive. 

I think also that the result would be 
better writers, since reading must of nec- 
essity come first, and most good readers 
unconsciously absorb patterns of writing 
from their reading. All writers begin by 
imitating the writing they have seen. 
The reason our freshmen are so bad is 
that their previous reading is so abomin- 
able—comic books, picture-movie-fash- 
ion magazines, and perhaps a few popu- 
lar historical or pious novels. A heavy 
course of reading would at least produce 
better models for their imitation when 
they do write. 


There are other possibilities, of course. 
Required composition might be put off 
until the senior year, when the students 
presumably would not only know some- 
thing and might seriously desire to learn 
to write, but also their number would be 
reduced by approximately one-half and 
classes would be of a more manageable 
size. (One reason our classes are so large 
is that they are full of people who are 
not college material and who eventually 
drop out.) Or, composition might be 
made an entirely elective course. This 
would have the advantage of attracting 
only those who seriously felt the need to 
learn, which might eventually prove a 
sizeable number. Or again, we might 
chuck the whole thing and leave it to 
each department to teach writing to its 
own students. After-all, there is no reas- 
on why the English department should 
have a monopoly on this subject. 


Of these possibilities, I think the first 
—turning the present course into an in- 
tensive reading course—offers the small- 
est departure from the existing situation 
and the maximum opportunity for mak- 
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ing it into an effective and useful course. 
But whatever is done, we should do 
something soon. We long ago passed 
that mystical point mentioned earlier, 
where what we were trying to do was 
worth doing; and the freshman composi- 
tion course becomes more mechanical, 


less effective, and duller each year. Pass- 
ing over the question whether composi- 
tion is teachable at all, we can surely say 
that at least it isn’t under present con- 
ditions. We might approach the course 
from another side, and try to do what 
can be done better. 


Logic and Originality in Freshman Themes? 


WALTER J. DE Morpaunt! 


Lack of logic and lack of inspiration 
are without doubt among the major 
problems confronting the composition 
teacher. Seldom, however, have they 
been linked to a common solution. It is 
clear, moreover, that the annual CCCC 
workshops have not agreed on the posi- 
tion of logic in the freshman course; the 
only agreement seems to be that existing 
texts on logic fall short of the mark. The 
logicians rarely discuss logical proced- 
ures as central to the problems of writ- 
ing, one of the most important of which 
is the problem of originality. 

Susanne Langer and others have 
shown how logical forms stimulate the 
creative process. Even primitive thought 
seems almost instinctively to fill in struc- 
tural perception with meaning. Intellec- 
tual play with discursive forms, indeed, 
is one apparent basis in learning to com- 
municate. Freshman courses which em- 
phasize the linguistic approach, of 
course, are using some of the very prac- 
tical implications of this thesis, as with 
pattern-study in treating the sentence. It 
i: therefore surprising that more atten- 
tion has not been devoted to ways in 
which logical forms can inspire original 
thought in freshman composition. 

An important reason for much fresh- 
man difficulty with logic is the apparent- 
ly innate love these students have of uni- 
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versal statements. For example, in a 
theme setting forth the values of direct 
experience as preparation for writing, 
one rather literate student listed Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck, and Faulkner as writ- 
ers whose qualities he thought derived 
from “life” rather than from “reading.” 
This might have been a good theme, but 
it ended with a limping admission that 
Shakespeare’s literary borrowing seemed 
to negate all the previous examples to 
the contrary. What happened later, when 
I talked with the student about his paper, 
was that he had to admit that this, like 
most subjects, is not a matter of “either- 
or.” In admitting this, he was forced to 
investigate, to get some relatively orig- 
inal insights about literary borrowing 
and influence. 

Matthew Arnold’s dictum that in or- 
der to be original the writer should “see 
the object as it really is” describes the 
principle which this student discovered. 
And Arnold’s idea can be applied often 
in this way to freshman writing. When 
a writer falsely treats his subject matter 
as a tissue of universals, his trouble is one 
of logic; it is, in other words, a special 
case of the black-or-white fallacy which 
limits his originality. 

The stubborn literal-mindedness which 
one readily discovers in class discussions 
is another example of this fault. One way 
in which the logic texts compound this 
difficulty in freshman themes is in fail- 
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ing to bring home to the student the real 
usefulness of analogy and comparison. 
Logicians have a tendency to treat argu- 
ment as the only teachable compositional 
form, and since argument by analogy is 
patently fallacious, warnings against 
comparisons actually have the effect of 
discouraging students from thinking cre- 
atively of analogues for ideas that they 
do have. The involved technical expla- 
nations entailed in describing such fal- 
lacies also strongly reinforce the stu- 
dents’ diffidence here. 


Literal-mindedness, and _ its black 
sheep companion, fuzzy thinking, can be 
dealt with by studying how analogies 
make clear ideas that are otherwise ob- 
scure. The old universe-machine, atom- 
solar system, and water wave-sound 
wave analogies can provide class dis- 
cussion leading toward statements of the 
students’ own analogies. These, in turn, 
can be used in early comparison themes. 
In these themes, vigorous exercise with 
comparison in all its forms tends to 
stretch the students’ minds, so that they 
are able to see and enjoy (and thereby 
to write with interest) more of the ex- 
citing, subsurface similarities and con- 
trasts abounding in their worlds. 


In my own classes, I have noticed that 
this way of treating analogy lends itself 
very handily to discussions of the uses of 
figurative language. After all, analogy is 
merely extended simile, which, in turn, 
is but one example of the comparison im- 
plicit in all metaphor. Moreover, unless 
important literary critics like Burke, 
Empson, and Brooks are wrong, or un- 
less I misread them flagrantly, it is in the 
resources of figurative language—“para- 
dox,” “ambiguity,” etc.—that literary ex- 
cellence resides. It is therefore regret- 
able that logic texts (at least those I 
have seen) discuss figures of speech only 
cursorily, if at all. 

As with analogy, classroom discussion 
of the hypothesis is liable to deteriorate 
into irrelevant technicalities. “If X, then 


Y” becomes a barren topic when discus- 
sion gets inextricably involved with con- 
juncts, disjuncts, and alternatives. How- 
ever, one need not leave all these logical 
skeletons in the closet. 


Notwithstanding some textbook writ- 
ers misgivings about “outlines,” we 
might suggest a theme based upon such 
an overall plan as follows: 

Introduction: a listing of several alter- 
native hypotheses to solve a problem. 


Main body: elimination of some of these 
hypotheses by analysis of their value as so- 
lutions. 


Conclusion: choice of the best answer to 
the problem and reasons that it is best. 

It is the purpose of such structures to 
stimulate students to think of their own 
theme content. After adequate class dis- 
cussion of typical subjects which offer 
alternative solutions—like choice of a 
major in college, problems in allotting 
attention to studies or to social life, and 
decisions about whether to attend col- 
lege at home or away—we should make 
it clear that this theme is to be based 
upon areas of assertion. This process of- 
ten comes close to personal issues, but 
one must acknowledge that these stu- 
dents are by nature emotional, their prob- 
lems personal. And it is just our task to 
bring into our classrooms, and into the 
themes, whatever of our students’ intel- 
lectual lives we can build on. 


Another logical structure which can 
stimulate original ideas is found in de- 
ductive logic. Though the syllogism has 
been abused in the freshman course by 
over-technical treatment, there is no 
compelling reason to turn the class into 
a group of Carnaps and Peirces. Our con- 
cern should be with logic as a writing 
tool, and, in the syllogism, with using 
its premises as solid, pragmatic topic 
ideas. Thus, the components of a syllo- 
gism which is itself not strictly valid can 
result in some coherent, nicely detailed 
freshman paragraphs, as did the follow- 
ing: 
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Most homesick people are warm-hearted (ex- 
amples and reasons). 

Most warm-hearted people are generous 
(examples). 

Most homesick people are generous (exam- 
ples). 

Or we can indulge the student in his 
passion for universals, as in the following 
valid forms: 

All fraternities are too exclusive (examples 
sufficient to convince reader). 

Some fraternities have been publicly con- 
demned—and rightly so (examples and 
reasons). 

Some too exclusive groups have been pub- 
licly condemned—and rightly so (dis- 
cussion of how “exclusiveness” leads to 
destruction of group values). 

If one would defend fraternities, he 
could use a different line of reasoning: 
All fraternities are closely knit groups (ex- 

amples and reasons). 

No closely-knit groups can be truly antiso- 
cial (examples). 

No fraternities can be truly antisocial (ex- 
amples, with a discussion of what it 
means to be “antisocial’’). 


As in the minor premise of the exam- 
ple immediately above, the student is 
apt to become involved in the embar- 
rassments of universal statements. How- 
ever, I have found that a little work with 
these “all or nothing” statements, a few 
attempts honestly to work them into 
their themes, teaches the students more 
about the pitfalls of over-generalization 
than all the admonishments we can 
shower upon them. 

The emphasis suggested here should 
be vital in helping to solve problems of 
inspiration and originality. If the stu- 
dents think up their own premises, they 
have, in practical, tangible form, the 
generating principles for thinking of 


supporting details. It is these details 
which, we have been complaining, are 
either totally lacking or are irrelevant in 
their writing. 

In a way, the cures for such verbal 
stoppages as I have been describing may 
seem to be worse than the disease. Once 
the students have been channeled into 
the waiting ocean of ideas, some of them 
promptly flounder and sink; in confer- 
ence, they may try to drown their res- 
cuer, also, in a plethora of words. How- 
ever, in my experience at least, it is the 
rare freshman who does not agree, when 
they are pointed out to him, that certain 
of his statements are redundant. More- 
over, the student who argues that these 
statements are, in fact, integral to his 
paper, is doing precisely what we want 
him to do: he is justifying his inclusions 
logically. 

As I have tried to show, it is false that 
logic is merely critical, and not creative. 
Admittedly, “logic” is almost as large a 
subject as is “inspiration.” Therefore, 
when we do use logical insights in teach- 
ing composition, we are apt to stray into 
barren pastures. Similarly, in dealing 
with freshman originality, we would do 
well to step more carefully. The highest 
praise is certainly in order whenever real 
inspiration turns up; and it is true that 
almost any honest and effective way to 
encourage it is the right way. Used as 
one tool among many, not as an end in 
itself, formal logic can supply the struc- 
tural awareness which helps to create 
the enthusiasm we strive vainly to teach. 
This enthusiasm, in turn, is the best at- 
mosphere for creative thinking. 


An Experiment in Communication 


as Problem-Solving 


Don HausporFF! 


Instead of engaging in intellectual 
wrestling matches over the answers to 
such weighty questions as: “Should stu- 
dent themes be long or short?” or: “How 
many papers should the student write in 
one term?” why not a debate on the 
question: “Why should the student both- 
er to write papers at all?” 


This is not posed facetiously. A sur- 
prisingly large number of students, for 
example, if pressed for a reply, might 
say: “Because the teacher tells us to and 
we want to pass the course.” If teachers 
really feel that the acquisition of skills 
and the practice of applying them can 
be valuable tools, why hasn't this belief 
been transmitted to the students? 


Perhaps writing in class is inherently 
dull. Perhaps little attempt has been 
made to convey to the student the idea 
behind what is being assigned. Or, as 
another possibility, perhaps little effort 
has been expended in bridging the gap 
between what the faculty feels to be nes- 
essary and what the students feel to be 
useful. 


At Mohawk Valley Technical Insti- 
tute this year, this third possibility was 
examined. Within a freshman Communi- 
cation course, a special unit was taught 
which sought a reconciliation of “wants” 
and “needs” in the construction of stu- 
dent papers. Many schools have already 
relegated to the boneyard the classical 
theme topics that “appeal to everyone” 
and are of little consequence to anyone. 
Now the topics of “social significance” 
also were discarded, unless the student 
demonstrated a strong individual desire 
to write in this area. 


It should be axiomatic by now that 
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the student will be more interested in 
producing a paper, and will try harder 
to produce a good one, if he writes about 
something that has visible meaning for 
him. “Learning is undertaken,” as Steph- 
en Corey wrote, “because of purposes 
that are significant to the individual him- 
self.” (“Psychological Foundations of 
General Education,” in 5lst Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1952, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago.) And our goal is to have learn- 
ing take place, not merely to have as- 
signments completed. If the student can 
see a purpose to the task and relate it 
to his own interests and experience, 
something concrete might be accom- 
plished. This was the rationale for the 
unit; it was begun by turning the selec- 
tion of topics over to the students. 

Only the student knows specifically 
what his own concerns are, but the in- 
structor can help by asking a few per- 
tinent questions at appropriate moments. 
Thé unit was introduced with: “What 
kinds of things matter to you? What 
questions would you like to have answer- 
ed?” After class discussion, one student 
offered as a topic: “What Can be done 
About Juvenile Delinquency?” The in- 
structor asked why this was selected. 

“Because it’s a big problem,” replied 
the student. 

“For whom?” 

“Why—for everybody.” 

“How are you affected by it?” Some 
students are able, in their freshman year, 
to verbalize the meaning of “juvenile de- 
linquency” for their own welfare, or 
to understand the necessity of an effec- 
tive United Nations that can promote 
genuine understanding among nations, 
but for a great many 17-year-olds, these 
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issues are quite abstract, and far remov- 
ed from the realm of personal urgency. 
A major objective of the General Educa- 
tion program, of course, is to increase 
the range of the student’s understanding, 
so that he will realize how these ques- 
tions have very serious implications for 
his future. But at this stage, it is just 
as likely as not that many broad social 
issues have significance for him only in 
a quasi-intellectual way—if at all. He is 
more prone to be concerned with such 
workaday worries as getting more dates, 
passing his courses, or being able to bud- 
get his limited income. For the student, 
these are real, personal, immediate con- 
cerns. His future success in school life 
and after-school life is contingent in 
large measure upon his being able to 
grapple with these problems successful- 
ly. 

Why not give the student an opportu- 
nity to express his ideas and doubts in 
these areas, and then, in later work, 
help him to build on this experience? 
Isn't there a convenient springboard here 
for applying learned techniques toward 
the exploration of other, broader ques- 
tions? 

Of course, we want to help them to 
move beyond formless expression (un- 
less this in itself satisfies an urgent 
need ) even at this preliminary stage. We 
want to help the students develop criti- 
cal abilities, to approach areas of per- 
sonal difficulty in a manner calculated 
to lead toward at least possible solutions. 
We want them to think, and thinking, if 
it is to operate consistently and fruit- 
fully, is primarily a matter of attempting 
to solve problems in a systematic way. 

Let us suppose that the student has 
managed to identify a problem that is 
personally meaningful. He finds that it 
assumes added clarity when he can ver- 
balize it, and it becomes manageable for 
analysis when he can frame it as a ques- 
tion and limit its scope. The fundamen- 
tal procedures of problem-solving tech- 


nique are then made available to him, 
as they occur in the process of investiga- 
tion. In general, a job of writing, like any 
act of planned communication, involves 
solving some organizational problems. 
But now, instead of considering this 
writing task in the abstract and using an 
impersonal topic as a focus, the student 
directs his attention toward possible so- 
lutions to a genuine problem of his own. 
The mechanics of organizing material 
and of writing clearly can become a kind 
of auxiliary or guide to help him move 
along tow: ard his principal objective. 


The inductive process is no longer the 
exclusive property of the laboratory sci- 
entist; it is being applied more and more 
as an educational tool. Two recent exam- 
ples come to mind. Paul Dressel and 
Lewis Mayhew set forth a five-step ap- 
proach to critical thinking, as it might 
be employed educationally, in General 
Education: Explorations in Evaluation. 
William Schutte, in “Professional Method 
and Freshman Composition,” (CCC, 
December 1956) discussed another list, 
directly applied to writing, based on 
work by B. Richard Teare, Jr. of Car- 
negie Tech, which differs somewhat in 
emphasis. The merits of one list over 
another, or of either compared with any 
other, do not have to be debated. The 
general principles hold true in any of 
these; each instructor adapts and modi- 
fies as he feels appropriate to the parti- 
cular class and situation. 

At Mohawk Valley, the unit covered 
four weeks of a freshman course in Com- 
munication Skills. Two classes, compris- 
ing a total of 60 students of Mechanical 
and Electrical Technology, participated. 
For one class, the instructor circulated 
in advance outlines and explanations of 
the inductive process to be followed. The 
other class had no prior information, but 
moved along by individual steps as they 
arose. This was the general procedure 
used: 

1. Identification of the problem. As al- 
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ready described, this included locating a 
topic of personal importance and phrasing 
it in workable form. 

2. Inventory of the current situation. The 
student was asked to think about and write 
about the problem in context. What had 
made him aware of its existence? How long 
had he been aware of the problem? Why 
did he feel that the solution had to come 
primarily from his own efforts? What at- 
tempts had he made previously to seek a 
solution, and why, as far as he could de- 
termine, had he been unsuccessful? Lines 
of questioning like these were followed, with 
no rigorous “form” required. Relatively free 
expression, germane to the topic, was the 
aim. 

3. Hoped-for outcome. Other than the 
obvious fact that this was a class assign- 
ment, prescribed by the instructor, what 
value might solution of the problem and 
verbalization of the process involved have 
for him? If he achieved some results, or 
located useful information, who else might 
be interested in examining his material? 
Although the solution was something the 
student himself was after, this step also 
served as an indirect introduction to the 
concept of audience. The importance of 
audience was later clarified and broadened. 

4, Breakdown of consideration. The pur- 
pose in letting the student’s mind roam 
freely here was to broaden perception of 
the extensive subject areas that might be 
investigated, and widen the range of pos- 
sible choices. For example, the question: 
“How Can I Improve My Study Habits?” 
presents such possible considerations as al- 
lotment of time, time available, self-disci- 


pline, external disturbances, the place 
used for studying, help from others, prob- 
lems of motivation, specific study tech- 


niques. Such a list can then be sifted for 
those considerations which seem to have 
the greatest significance and appear most 
likely to bear fruit. 

5. Research. Until now, the emphasis has 
been entirely upon writing and prepara- 
tion for writing. But a project of this na- 
ture, entailing both method and the un- 
covering of data, usually requires research. 
Research can mean library work. It also 
can involve personal interaction with other 
individuals who might be sources of in- 
formation. For survey purposes (this was 
a form of research employed by several 
students), a classmate’s reactions to ex- 
perience can be just as valuable as a pro- 
fessor’s. 
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With “research” defined this broadly, the 
student was encouraged to use whatever 
methods seemed most applicable. Those who 
consulted the library were helped in devis- 
ing lists of subject headings, based upon 


the revised “breakdowns.” At this point, 
the librarian became a very useful “re- 
source person.” 

6. Rough outline. This was prepared 


whenever the student felt he had a fairly 
definite idea of what he was going to do 
in the paper, and had some good informa- 
tion available. The outline was subject to 
continual and considerable revision as the 
student went along, but now it served the 
purposes of helping him to take stock of 
his progress, and of clarifying the direc- 
tion of his later research. 

7. Formulation of possible hypotheses for 
action. In view of the evidence that had 
been gathered, what avenues were open 
that might lead to a practicable solution? 
For almost every case, a number of choices 
presented themselves, and it was important 
the student examine at least a few of them. 
Additional hypotheses might be formed 
after more information was acquired and 
the student had thought through possibile 
implications. 

8. Testing hypotheses, analysis of pro- 
cedures followed, and drawing of final con- 
clusions. When the student had gotten as 
far as possible within the limitations of 
time, space and imagination, and had 
reworked his outline, he was in a position 
to complete the paper. A final, typed copy 
followed submission of this draft. 

The procedure up to this point has 
been largely, although not entirely, in- 
dividual seeking of information and or- 
ganization. But there is also immense 
value in what Max Lerner once termed 
the “confrontation of ideas.” The student 
has written the paper, arrived at and 
tested some hypotheses. Unsurprisingly, 
an audience is readily available: his own 
class. There are some people here who 
share his problem, who may learn some- 
thing from what he has discovered, and 
who may be able to contribute ideas and 
experiences of their own. Oral delivery 
and discussion of the reports complete 
the unit. 


A project of this kind, then, can in- 
corporate writing, research, reading, 
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speaking and listening within a frame- 
work of problem-solving. But in addi- 
tion to having the students work on in- 
dividual concerns, an attempt was made 
to handle individual differences in abil- 
ity and speed. This has been a constant 
thorn in classroom operation, and swol- 
len enrollments in recent years have in- 
tensified the difficulty. The project at 
MVTI was organized so that each stu- 
dent was able to work at his own pace. 


The instructor discussed with the en- 
tire class the aims and purposes of the 
unit and about the nature of a “prob- 
lem’—how one could be identified and 
phrased for ease in handling. Then the 
students were on their own. A quick 
thinker presented a possible topic when- 
ever ready, and if it was approved, he 
and the instructor would discuss in 
greater detail the next step. In the early 
stages, two or three students could be 
handled jointly; only rarely did a cluster 
of more than that arrive at the same 
point at the same time. 


This was the procedure followed, step 
by step with each student, throughout 
the four weeks. At any given time, some 
students would be in the library, others 
reading, writing or cogitating in the 
classroom. Some might be mimeograph- 
ing questionnaires, discussing a point 
with other students, seeking information 
from the Dean (improving student ac- 
tivities) or another instructor (what 
about the inadequate parking facilities? 
—he had already accumulated eight tic!:- 
ets), or talking over a past or future 
step with the instructor. 


For those students faster at gathering 
data and organizing ideas, more time 
could be spent on the niceties of sen- 
tence construction and word usage. 
Those who experienced sweat and tears 
in outlining and in ordering ideas log- 
ically, did not get far into fine points of 
language. In later work, we planned on 
getting to other details with the slower 


students. But it seemed impracticable to 
press ahead with equal rapidity or equal 
lethargy, regardless of variations in stu- 
dent ability and readiness. 

These were some of the results, from 
the standpoint of student achievement: 


“How Can I Improve My Study 
Habits?” with variations, was the most 
popular single topic, selected by almost 
one-third of the students. Many of them 
succeeded in setting up procedures that 
could help them in all classes. The range 
of approaches and conclusions under 
this topic was great—as it should be. 


A student whose wife refused to ride 
in the family car when he drove, for 
reasons he did not know, was finally 
forced into a candid discussion of the 
problem with her. He also spoke with 
others who had driven with him, and 
with other drivers. He came to realize 
that the fault was primarily with his own 
driving eccentricities, although this was 
not easy for him to accept. What might 
have been self-evident for others was 
blocked for him by a series of rational- 
izations. Now, backed against the fend- 
ers by his own research, he had no in- 
telligent choice but to start correcting 
some bad driving habits. 


A heavy smoker who had been cau- 
tioned by his physician to quit, finally 
did so, by the mechanism of burying 
himself in cancer statistics and “how- 
to” books, and enlisting the assistance of 
classmates. A student with speech de- 
fects, after three years of procrastinat- 
ing, investigated possibilities for clinical 
help, and finally started therapy. He 
also conferred with another student, 
similarly beset, and their discussions 
helped: both to alleviate tensions about 
speaking in public. 

As expected, some reports were value- 
less academically and personally. De- 
spite the individualized approach, limi- 
tations of time and ability made them- 
selves evident for a number of students. 
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Some never clarified objectives or suc- 
ceeded in reducing a problem to work- 
able components. A few maintained a 
totally detached, depersonalized _atti- 
tude that blocked any tangible progress. 


As a group, the final papers evidenced 
qualities of organization and detail 
which appeared at least comparable to 
the kind of reports generally expected 
from a standard freshman research pro- 
ject at MVTI, and some seemed notably 
superior. Certainly, most of the papers 
were interesting to read and discuss; 
the students generally cared about 
what they were doing; and the oppor- 
tunities for instructor and students to 
get to know each other better were 
greatly enhanced—a situation that aided 
considerably in later classwork. 


No formal evaluation seemed possible 
at this time, but the instructor continued 
to follow up both the gains achieved in 
writing ability and the success—or lack 
of it—in pursuing personal regimes. 
Some students learned on both counts. 
This much is certain: fewer stresses and 
strains went into the learning of the 
fundamentals of writing readable 
papers; the protests against “formal 
composition” were minimal. Apparently, 
this is largely attributable to the content 
ot the papers, and the heavy emphasis 
placed on individual performance. Paul 
Roberts’ analogy of students to Com- 
munists (Understanding Grammar, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954) may be 
somewhat far-fetched, but it is hard to 
dispute his contention that students -are 
interested in ends, not means. 

Some mention should be made of 
things that this unit was not. Properly 
it was not experimentally valid. No par- 
allel class was run simultaneously for 
control purposes. Also, when given 
again, the unit needs more time and 
analysis on the fruits of the students’ 
labors so that evaluation can proceed 


along more objective lines. The instruc- 
tor had never taught a unit of this kind 
before, and he found himself having to 
improvise constantly because of unex- 
pected developments and imperfections 
in the original scheme. For the students, 
the experienced bordered on the unique, 
and many had difficulty adjusting to an 
atmosphere that permitted so much 
freedom. The adjustment must be made 
sometime, but it is especially difficult 
when a single isolated class is conducted 
along lines differing so sharply from 
other courses being taken at the same 
time. 


This was only an introductory course, 
and only one kind of problem-solving 
approach. The hope was that the stu- 
dent would continue to enlarge his con- 
ceptions about what constitutes a “per- 
sonal problem,” and would continue to 
refine his methods of inquiry and pres- 
entation. Other methods utilizing other 
contexts might prove as pertinent or 
more so, for arousing student interest. 


And finally, the unit was not a nos- 
trum for accomplishing all things at 
once in a superficial manner. It was 
nothing more than an attempt to start 
building a good foundation for the stu- 
dent’s future learning by pushing the 
point that learning is for real purposes, 
rather than the satisfaction of prescribed 
requirements. The possible early reward 
of achieving something tangible is in- 
trinsic in the method. The integration of 
skills of communication is employed be- 
cause these skills are interrelated; the 
more interconnections a student can per- 
ceive, the more likely he is to glimpse 
something of an educational whole. 

The work was intended to be modest- 
ly therapeutic but not psychiatric. The 
teacher of English or Communication is 
not equipped to play psychoanalyst, but 
he cannot escape his responsibilities for 
trying to work with students as social 
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human beings. As gauged tentatively, 
the results were encouraging in the 
areas that most concern us as teachers: 


Staff Room 


Are Large Classes 


Freshman composition cannot be taught 
as efficiently in large classes as in small. 
Learning to write requires much student 
activity and teacher time and effort. The 
large class is a hindrance both to the 
student and to the teacher. 

Harding College has just finished a two- 
year experiment in the teaching of fresh- 
man composition in large classes. As a part 
of this experiment, during the fall semes- 
ter of 1956-1957 I taught two sections of 
Freshman English, one with forty-two stu- 
dents meeting at 10:45 in the morning and 
one with seventeen students meeting at 
3:45 in the afternoon. I assigned the two 
classes the same amount of writing and 
outside preparation. I covered the same 
material in class, although I am sure that 
the class discussion was not as adequate 
in the large class. The students in the small 
class were called on at least five times as 
often; consequently they were probably 
also five times as alert. 

All of the students were given the Co- 
operative English Tests at the beginning of 
the semester, as well as the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Tests; then, at the end of the se- 
mester both classes were given an alternate 
form of the Cooperative English Tests. On 
the psychological tests the average of the 
large class was 49.0%, national norms, 
while the average of the small class was 
36.0%. 

On the mechanics of expression section 
of the English test the large class averaged 
a sealed score of 52.2 (51.0%, national 
norms) at the beginning; the test at the 
end revealed a sealed score of 58.2 (71.0%). 
This was an increase of 20.0%. On the 
same test, the small class began with an 
average scaled score of 49.1 (42.7%), and 
finished with a_ scaled score of 59.2 
(75.4%), an increase of 32.7%. 
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evidence of growth and increased un- 
derstanding on the part of some of the 
students. 


Interchange 


Just as Efficient? 


On the effectiveness of expression sec- 
tion of the English test, the large class av- 
eraged a scaled score of 52.0 at the be- 
ginning (50.0%) and finished with a scaled 
score of 53.0 (52.5%), an increase of 2.5%. 
On the same test the small class began 
with an average scaled score of 51.0 
(45.0%) and finished with a scaled score 
of 58.0 (70.0%), an increase of 25.0%. 

It is significant, I believe, that the small 
class’s average score on the phychological 
test was 13% lower than that of the large 
class. One would normally expect such a 

;, especially one that is taught from 
3:45 to 4:35 in the afternoon (including 
Saturdays), not to do nearly as well as 
the class taught at 10:45 in the morning. 
Even discounting the fact that these ob- 
jective tests are far from infallible, I be- 
lieve that the higher degree of achieve- 
ment of the smaller class is definitely sig- 
nificant. 





The results of the tests agree with my 
own observations of the classes. For in- 
stance, my gradebook reveals that 82.4% 
of the small class improved the level of 
writing at least one letter grade, while only 
52.4% of the larger class showed that 
much improvement. Many of the students 
of the larger class who wrote “C” themes 
at the beginning of the semester wrote 
“C” themes at the end. 

This comparison of a large and a small 
class taught under similar conditions is 
evidence that teaching freshman composi- 
tion in large classes is. not practical. If 
students are to be taught to write, classes 
must be kept small and teacher loads rea- 
sonable. Both the student and the teacher 
suffer from (and in) large classes. 

ORLAN SAWEY 
Harding College, Arkansas 
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Freshman English Grades as a Clue to Student Success 


Studies of grades in freshman composi- 
tion or communications courses are always 
interesting and sometimes highly profitable, 
particularly when their validity in refer- 
ence to other academic grades is clearly 
evident. In a continuing effort to revise the 
freshman course at Wartburg College, such 
studies are conducted regularly. 

The study during the first semester of 
the 1956-57 academic year listed fifty-two 
“D” and twenty-seven “F” grades in com- 
munications out of a total of three hundred 
grades reported. Thus, in spite of the fact 
that admissions standards had been raised 
in the fall, more than twenty-five per cent 
of the freshman class had failing or near- 
failing grades in their freshman English 
work. 

When a comparison was made of these 
grades with student grades in other aca- 
demic subjects, it revealed a very close cor- 
relation. Excluding three students who 
were taking only English, the study showed 
ten students with no other “D” or “F” 
grades, twenty-five with one other “D” or 
“EF”, twenty-five with two additional “D’s” 
and “F’s,” and sixteen with three other 
AO TR? and cea 9? 

Both reading tests and mechanics of ex- 
pression tests were given all entering stu- 
dents in the fall. The mechanics of expres- 
sion test showed very little correlation with 
eventual success in English or other cours- 
es, but the reading test, which checks rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary, showed an 
amazing degree of correlation. For ex- 
ample, only twenty-three of the seventy- 
nine students had comprehension and vo- 
cabulary scores on the fiftieth percentile 
level or above; of these, only ten on the 
seventy-fifth percentile or above. The ma- 
jority of failing grades for this group of 
ten students were reported by one instruc- 
tor, reflecting incompetent teaching rather 


than true evaluation of the students’ work. 

Interestingly enough, the subjects which 
correlated most closely with the English 
grades were history and biology, the two 
areas in which the most reading is requir- 
ed. 

The higher grades in the communications 
course were not studied so intensively, but 
there were only two “A’s” in the regular 
sections of the course. Since students who 
score high in their entrance examinations 
are placed in superior sections, it is not 
felt that such a study is as valid for the 
higher grades in the regular sections as it 
is for the lower grades. 

There is an attempt to eliminate “D” 
grades as much as possible since they re- 
quire students to take a third semester of 
composition, and a serious staffing prob- 
lem could result if too many sections of the 
added courses had to be developed. The 
good correlation of English grades with 
other academic grades has convinced the 
administration of the college that fresh- 
man English is a basic skills course con- 
tributing in a major way to eventual stu- 
dent success in college; consequently, the 
department has been encouraged to con- 
tinue raising standards. 

The freshman course includes work in 
speech, reading, and writing as well as 
some consideration of the importance of 
good listening. However, the syllabus con- 
tains this statement: “The final semester 
grade will not be an average of all grades 
in the course. In other words, superior 
work in one area cannot compensate for 
failing work in another area.” This has 
been used to justify more emphasis on 
writing and reading, the two areas which 
the staff feel contribute most to effective 
student work in all areas of study. 

EDWIN T. SANDBERG 
Wartburg College, Iowa 


The Case for the Controlled Materials Method 


Although more than half a dozen paper- 
back collections of primary source ma- 
terials have been edited for use in teaching 
the research paper, e.g., Autobiography of 
Brook Farm, Johnson’s London, no one has 
attempted to state the case for this meth- 
od. When the controlled materials method 
has been discussed in workshops or articles 
on the research paper, too often it has been 
characterized as especially suited to schools 


lacking library facilities or faced with a 
tradition of plagiarism. These well-meaning 
comments fall far short of stating the case 
for this method or even summing up its 
chief virtues. 

Probably the first use of this method was 
in English -A at Harvard in 1950. David 
Levin of the English A staff collected pri- 
mary materials on the Salem witchcraft 
trials and Twayne published them as a 198- 
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page paperback entitled What Happened in 
Salem? At Harvard the book was used as 
a source for exercises and a series of docu- 
mented themes. Theodore Morrison, who 
was in charge of English A at that time, 
said of the collection, “When this witch- 
craft material was tried out in English A, 
. .. my independently minded staff members 
were more nearly united in enthusiasm for 
the results than they were for any other 
project I can remember.” 


The experience at Harvard suggests that 
more can be said for this method than 
that it is suited to students without integ- 
rity or access to a large library. Its chief 
virtues seem to me to be the following: 

1. The student focuses his attention on 
the chief objective of the research paper: 
the development of intellectual discipline. 
He must digest, organize, and express in 
readable form ideas and facts gained from 
his reading. Undoubtedly, a student can 
benefit from time spent going through card 
catalogs, bibliographies, and indexes. Also, 
the process of locating and obtaining li- 
brary materials is educational. But too 
often time spent gathering material equals 
or exceeds that devoted to the chief aim of 
the research paper, which is, as Brooks and 
Warren describe it in Modern Rhetoric, 
“. .. to assemble facts and ideas from var- 
ious sources, and by studying them, to draw 
new conclusions or to present material in 
the light of a new interest.” (p. 384, 2d 
edition) 

2. The controlled materials method im- 
merses the student deeply enough in pri- 
mary materials so that he becomes an ex- 
pert of sorts. As a result, his selection and 
interpretation of materials will depend on 
his own knowledge of the available raw 
materials rather than on secondary sources. 
Instead of taking refuge in paraphrasing 
encyclopedias and warming up other sec- 
ondary sources, he is on his own. This in- 
dependence extends to the ordering of the 
materials, too. All too often the research 
paper derives its pattern of organization 
from a secondary source instead of from 
the student’s own structuring of the pri- 
mary materials. 

3. Closely related to the previous point is 
the fact that the instructor may discuss 
in the classroom the subject matter of the 
students’ research. 

4. The instructor can measure his stu- 
dents’ research papers against a common 
standard: the body of primary materials 
available to all of them in the text. Even if 


he permits them to go beyond the text, it 
will usually be their major source. 


5. The instructor also has a convenient 
and uniform body of materials for pre- 
liminary exercises in selecting and defining 
topics and preparing specimen outlines, 
footnotes, and note and bibliography cards. 
It can also be used to assign themes rang- 
ing from short exercises in definition to 
full length term papers. In one or two pre- 
liminary documented papers the student 
can learn the ropes before he launches his 
long paper; another advantage of a series 
of papers on one general topic is that it 
makes the student re-think his previous ef- 
forts. This leads to a longer paper that has 
been, at least in part, “revised” in advance. 


6. The problem of acknowledging sources 
is removed from the sphere of mortality 
and placed where it belongs—in the sphere 
of communication. Many freshmen see doc- 
umentation as an elaborate, although not 
foolproof, machine for testing their probity. 
Some of them respond by deliberately and 
successfully frustrating this supposed pur- 
pose either by falsifying or by withholding 
information. Documentation was never in- 
tended to serve as a lie detector; if stu- 
dents are dishonest they must be detected 
by other means. When the instructor has in 
his hands the materials from which the 
students fashioned their papers, he can 
promptly detect plagiarism because the best 
way to determine if a person is lying is to 
know the truth. But the point to be em- 
phasized is not that this method makes it 
easy to trap plagiarists, but that it makes 
students realize that the acknowledgment 
of sources is not a scheme for catching the 
dishonest but a running commentary be- 
tween researcher and reader. 

7. Finally, this method of teaching the 
research paper can direct and motivate stu- 
dents to use the resources of the library. 
What research scholar goes to the library 
in search of a problem? He uses the library 
to help solve a problem he has already 
formulated out of his basic knowledge of 
the subject. Because the freshman who has 
been assigned to write a research paper 
usually knows little about the topic he has 
selected or been given, he understandably 
turns to secondary sources that will form- 
ulate’ the topic for him. He therefore sel- 
dom feels the need for such basic and use- 
ful reference tools: as biographical diction- 
aries, yearbooks or annuals, atlases and 
maps, or special dictionaries. His introduc- 
tion to other resources of the library is 
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likely to be haphazard. But intensive 
knowledge of a subject can serve as a 
springboard into library research. Then 
the student has, as it were, a base of oper- 
ations for his excursions. Several of the 
collections encourage the student to make 
these excursions by means of exercises, 
some of which are designed to acquaint the 
student with standard reference works and 
resources. 


The controlled-materials method of teach- 
ing the research paper also has certain dis- 
advantages, among them the limitation of 
all the students to no more than a half 
dozen subjects. But it is an effective meth- 
od with certain distinct advantages that 
should be considered by anyone assigning 
research papers to undergraduates. 

ROBERT P. WEEKS 
University of Michigan 


Seven Tools For Evaluating Research Data 


One important topic on writing the re- 
search paper has never appeared in any 
manual which I have ever consulted. This 
topic is how to evaluate one’s research data 
after they are on the note-cards and prop- 
erly captioned. 

Our texts contain elaborate treatises on 
library resources and framing note-cards 
properly, but the student always ends up 
with the same problem. He has bundles of 
note-cards, but he has no tools of thinking 
to help him arrange those bundles in the 
proper order for the best possible use of 
his data. All that he can do is line up se- 
quences of captions, hit or miss, and force 
them into some kind of outline. He has no 
intellectual tools to enable him to state his 
findings logically and significantly. 

To fill in for this lack of criteria in ap- 
praising data, I have found these seven 
questions with “first person” explanations 
most effective: 

1. Which data are alike? (When a num- 
ber of data contain the same idea, I can 
formulate a topic sentence about these data 
and then write them up in the paragraph 
after the topic sentence.) 

2. Which data directly contradict each 
other (If data are contradictory on a spe- 
cific point, I can state the fact of this con- 
tradiction in my topie sentence. Then I can 
record the contradictory data, and perhaps 
come to some conclusion as to which data 
are correct. If still uncertain, I must re- 
cord my uncertainty.) 

3. Which single datum is_ important 
enough for an entire paragraph? (In such 
a case, I should cite that importance in my 
topic sentence, then write the paragraph 


with a final statement on the importance of 
that datum.) 

4. In what article or long statement in 
my notes are the data so important that 
the entire selection needs to be answered 
in detail? (Although my paper is not mere- 
ly a summary of articles, I may some times 
find that an important article demands this 
analysis. ) 

5. Which data afford me emotional reac- 
tions? (Which are the most interesting? 
shocking? surprising? delightful? depres- 
sing? My own personal reactions to the 
data will make my paper more interesting 
to me and to the reader.) 


6. Which data are miscellaneous and can 
be paragraphed in a topic sentence which 
states that they are miscellaneous? (Here 
I must be careful. Before I call a datum 
miscellaneous, I must test it by every ques- 
tion before and after this one.) 


7. Which data should be discarded be- 
cause there is no place for them in the 
paper? (After careful examining, I may 
find some cards that are irrelevant and 
must be laid aside.) 


These are seven questions that I have 
found basic to aid the student in sorting 
and evaluating data for his research paper. 
I am certain that these are not all the 
questions he can ask, for different data 
will require additional questions. But it 
seems to me that manuals of research 
should develop this unexplored area of as- 
sistance to the student in manipulating 
his data for a research paper. 


HARGIS WESTERFIELD 
Parsons College, Iowa 


First Semester English and the MOE Test 


It will be a cold day, of course, before 
we educators stop analyzing the batteries 
of tests we foist upon our students. We do 
this each year in the vain hope of finding 


a short cut to bridge the abyss between 
high school preparation and what is expect- 
ed in college English. The analysis of the 
Mechanics of Expression test, which we 
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propose to discuss, has, in fact, been the 
subject of dissertations by painstaking 
M.Ed. and Ed.D. candidates; it would 
seem that there is little to be said on a 
subject which has thus been talked to death. 
And yet, we found, in trying to answer 
some of our questions about the MOE test 
and its reliability, that we had no very 
substantial proof that the test was worth 
the effort and expense involved in its ad- 
ministration, scoring, and tabulation. 


Our problem was originally quite simple. 
We had been accepting at face value the 
Educational Testing Service’s statement, 
“The Cooperative English Expression Tests 

. provide reasonably accurate measures 
of many of the factors involved in written 
expression.” And we found ourselves rely- 
ing on the test scores to group our students 
into “high” and “regular” sections without 
any further assurance than the Service’s 
word that the scores had a real relation to 
the students’ performance. In general, our 
procedure had been to place in “high” sec- 
tions those students who attain a score of 
56 or better (out of a possible 90) on the 
MOE. The “highs” are given a _ heavier 
share of selected readings on the assump- 
tion that their understanding of mechanics 
is reasonably sound; and the “regulars” 
are given intensive work on the comma and 
its kin with the view that their under- 
standing and use of punctuation and other 
mechanical elements are below that needed 
in college and should, of course, be raised 
as far as possible. But it was at mid- 
semester, when we compared notes and 
began to wonder why many of the “regu- 
lars’ were doing much better than their 
“high” counterparts, that we began to 
question the value of the MOE. Fortunate- 
ly, we found Professor Bonheim’s testi- 
monial to the efficacy of the MOE in the 
October, 1956, College English. His state- 
ment, “Placement into remedial, normal, or 
advanced courses, according to scores on 
these tests has proven very satisfactory 

.” encouraged us to examine the results 
of the program in our own department to 
see if such was the case. 


We examined the records of the freshmen 
who had taken the test since it was first ad- 
ministered at Augustana in 1947. We de- 
cided to compare the scaled test scores and 
only the first semester grades since the 
second semester, entitled “Introduction to 
Literature,” does not emphasize mechanics 
to the extent that the first semester, “Gram- 
mar and Composition,” does. In our compu- 


tations we eliminated all the known 
“drops,” or students who had left school 
before the end of the semester. According 
to years the freshmen were grouped in the 


following manner: 1956—349; 1955—351; 
1954—305; 1953—206; 1952, 1951, 1950— 
no tests administered; 1949—232; 1948— 
234; 1947—252; total—1,905. 

TABLE A 
MOE Scaled Semester Grade 
Score A B C D F 
80-85 4 1 
75-79 9 ‘ f 
70-74 19 24 7 1 
65-69 26 YW 24 1 1 
60-64 24186 71 8 1 
55-59 11 126 168 20 3 
50-54 6 85 214 538 3 
45-49 6 82 161 84 18 
40-44 2 @’2 i228 o4 19 
35-39 9 39 7 82 
30-34 3 22 28 20 
25-29 3 5 8 
Totals 106 498 837 364 100 


Table A indicates our results. Of 1,905 
students, 106 received A’s at the end of 
the semester; 498 received B’s; 837 received 
C’s; 364 received D’s; and 100 received 
F’s. The average, as might be expected, is 
C. The A’s range from a MOE scaled 
score 43 to 85; and B’s from 30 to 81; the 
C’s from 25 to 74; the D’s from 26 to 70; 
and the F’s from 27 to 67. Of the scaled 
scores, the median for the A group is 65, 
for the B’s 59, for the C’s 51, for the D’s 
44, for the F’s 39; for the entire test the 
median is 55. The mode for the test is 50, 
for the A group 65, for the B’s 63, for the 
C’s 50, for the D’s 44, for the F’s 35. 

But we were not satisfied with our table 
once we had completed it. The same nag- 
ging discrepancies which had puzzled us at 
midsemester were still in evidence. For the 
most part the test scores seemed extremely 
reliable: one could assume, for example, 
that out of ten students who scored 50 on 
the MOK, one likely would receive a B at 
the end of the first semester, six or seven 
would receive C’s, and two would receive 
D’s. But what about the individual who 
scored 43 and received an F? or the one who 
scored 43 and earned an A? Being in the 
field of English undoubtedly handicapped 
us, for we had no idea how to explain these 
apparent. discrepancies. The only conclusion 
we could safely arrive at was simply that 
some students, perhaps with less intellect- 
ual capacity and a weaker background than 
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others, work harder than their fellows. 

It would seem, then, that the only things 
the MOE test can’t accurately predict are 
the ability to work and the amount of 
initiative a student possesses. And there 
will always be surprises along these lines: 
the brilliant but reluctant freshman pushed 
into college by his parents, the determined 
veteran whose high school knowledge of 
English has deteriorated during two, three, 
four, or more years of services. These ex- 
treme cases and others like them will 
always provide the unpredictable factor in 
any study. We have determined, to our own 


satisfaction at least, that the MOE test is 
very useful in predicting a freshman’s per- 
formance. Coupled with the other two parts 
of the Cooperative English Test, it can pro- 
vide a reasonably accurate picture of an 
individual’s weaknesses, can aid the in- 
structor in eliminating those weaknesses, 
can give him a reasonably clear idea of 
what improvement he can expect, and can 
aid him in placing the student in the Eng- 
lish section which will most benefit him. 

ARTHUR R. HUSEBOE 

ROBERT C. STEENSMA 

Augustana College, S. Dak. 


The Book Report: An Exercise in Insight 


One of the most grudgingly accepted dis- 
ciplines which the freshman is required to 
learn is the skill of writing reports about 
books read outside of class. Only the as- 
signment of the research paper is capable 
of creating within him a greater sense of 
oppression and outright dislike. Those of 
us who have become inured to the necessity 
of explicating and appraising what we read 
tend to regard the resistance of students to 
write analytically about books (or to read 
them in the first place, for that matter) as 
one of the legacies of contemporary mental 
laziness. We say that the student has been 
conditioned by numerous social forces so 
that he is unwilling or, in some cases, simp- 
ly unable to read intelligently and then 
write objectively about what he has read. 
Attempts to suggest “Why Johnny Can’t 
Read” have been legion. Unhappily this 
problem of unwillingness or inability has 
been and is and probably will be with us. 
To deny or belittle its existence is to avoid 
the grim challenge that it imposes. Like 
any other form of mediocrity, this problem 
can only be solved by relentless efforts to 
instill in students the remedial virtues of 
habitual and retentive reading habits and 
the practice of writing fairly and accurate- 
ly about the matter read. 

I suggest, however, that there is an- 
other reason why the book report is one of 
the more unwelcome assignments that a 
freshman is forced to meet. His reluctance 
to write a report may be rooted in his dis- 
like for what he thinks a report should be. 
This is based for the most part upon what 
a book report in his high school days actual- 
ly has been. Despite attempts by college 
instructors to dispel the notion that a book 
report is a mere synopsis of the book’s plot 
or a superficial and generalized apprecia- 


tion of “style” or “characterization,” the 
reports submitted by most freshmen are in- 
variably what the instructor has repeatedly 
decried. 

How can a proper attitude toward writ- 
ing book reports be taught? I think there 
are two possible approaches to this problem. 
The first is to assume that it is really in- 
soluble regardless of the sincerity and per- 
sistence of any ventures toward solution. 
Those who make this assumption are event- 
ually forced into thinking that the student 
who is really “interested in reading” and 
expressing views on his reading will do so 
without requirement and will learn the 
proper technique “as he goes along.” The 
“average” student’s view of a book, they 
contend, will be as superficial as his reading 
background is meager, and simply having 
compelled him to write about a book he has 
been obligated to read can be considered 
achievement enough. In effect, this “solu- 
tion” only perpetuates the very mediocrity 
that the instructor would like to eliminate. 
It parallels a swimming coach’s insistence 
that his inexperienced swimmers learn to 
swim by diving into unplumbed waters. 
Even the swimmers who would survive such 
a test would have acquired in the process 
certain faults in kicking or stroking tech- 
nique that a more enlightened period of in- 
troductory instruction would have preclud- 
ed. 

The second solution, though more de- 
manding, remains as the only truly educa- 
tive one while the means of its application 
may vary from school to school, class to 
class, person to person. The instructor, if 
he is realistic, must accept the fact that 
freshman report writing simply will not 
approximate what regularly appears in the 
literary supplement of the New York 
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Times, nor should such an approximation 
be expected of it. Using this as a point of 
departure, the instructor should attempt to 
inculcate in class as well as in conference 
with the student (both prior to and while 
the latter is actually reading the book on 
which he will be required to report) what 
he should be alert to during his reading. 
In the case of fiction, for example, such a 
guide as Harold Gardiner’s Tenets for 
Readers and Reviewers would serve as an 
acceptable criterion for beginners—with 
reasonable allowance for a divergence of 
religious conviction. 

The student should be made aware of the 
fact, as Gardiner suggests, that the reader 
should first review the book, not the author. 
He should realize that minor flaws in a 
good novel or minor perfection in a bad 
novel should not lead him to reject the 
former as a whole nor extol the latter as a 
whole. He should see that the goodness of 
fiction, assuming for the moment that the 
story as a story is well told, is dependent 
upon a presentation of good and evil ele- 
ments in man as they truly are since there 
cannot be a “sinless Literature of sinful 
man.” He should recognize that the depic- 
tion of good and evil should not be expected 
to be a black-and-white caricature of life 
but a reenactment in plot and character of 
the paradoxical coexistence of both ele- 
ments in man as realistically and often as 


confusingly as they coexist in life itself. He 
should expect the best fiction to suggest to 
the reader something of man’s true nature 
or something of his relationship with other 
men or something of his relationship with 
God. He should expect such a revelation to 
be made, not overtly, but indirectly, subtly, 
artistically, through the work. 


This criterion certainly does not embrace 
all the facets of an evaluation or even an 
appreciation of fiction. However, a guide 
such as this is something for the beginner. 
It will help to create a climate for the stu- 
dent to exercise a judgment commensurate 
with a sense of morality frequently under- 
estimated or even deprecated in him. It will 
make possible, if it does nothing else, a 
more challenging and adult attitude to- 
ward report writing. 


Having such a criterion, the student will 
be less inclined to produce futile recapitu- 
lations of a novel’s plot in two and a half 
pages of his own prose or to indulge in 
aimless appreciation of how “realistically” 
and “interestingly” an author has described 
“life.” The book report will become more 
than a calculated test to determine whether 
or not a student has really read a particu- 
lar book. It will become an opportunity in 
self-education, an exercise in insight. 


SAMUEL J. HAZO 
Duquesne University 


Free Association Aids Clarity in Freshman Composition 


The mushrooming numbers of students 
crowding remedial writing classes at San 
Francisco State College seem to suffer more 
than anything else from a bad case of what 
might be called “writer’s lock-jaw.” 

The process within them which should 
allow sensible, communicative English sen- 
tences to flow, appears blocked. Students 
are unable to write very much that says 
clearly what they mean. Their writing is 
woolly, disconnected, and fragmentary. It 
fails to communicate. 


Why this disease is so prevalent amongst 
entering freshmen today is difficult to as- 
sess. But the raw fact remains that the 
epidemic is with us. 

The job of the instructor of the remedial 
writing class is to attempt in some way to 
smooth out the difficulties, loosen up the 
youngsters’ minds and retrain them in the 
skills of writing good, clear English sen- 
tences. 


At San Francisco State College this in- 
structor, who has a background in profes- 
sional journalism and _ public relations, 
seeks to combat the epidemic in his classes 
by using the “free association” technique. 
He admits to some small measure of suc- 
cess with this method. At the end of a 
semester, most students can at least express 
themselves clearly on paper. 

The general flow of instruction is as fol- 
lows: 


First writing assignments consist of pro- 
viding the class with a varied list of sub- 
jects from which students choose one which 
tickles their fancy. Before any writing be- 
gins, it is pointed out to them that the em- 
phasis is not going to be placed on punctu- 
ation, spelling, or grammar. The idea is to 
“free associate” as much as possible around 
the subject chosen. 


Careful examination of early papers 
shows that students, unable to believe their 
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ears, struggle manfully (in the case of 
female students, some other way) to punc- 
tuate, spell correctly, and otherwise produce 
prose that is astonishingly unreadable. At 
the following meeting these papers are dis- 
cussed in some detail. 


Tactfully worded comments are made. In 
a writing course, especially, nothing can 
be more damaging to an unsophisticated 
student’s desire to do his best than too 
many critical comments from a well-mean- 
ing instructor. When a_ student writes 
something, he often becomes emotionally in- 
volved in it. Until he knows better, any- 
thing that is said about his writing reflects 
on him, personally. And he will react at the 
drop of an exclamation mark, carrying his 
resentment to the end of the semester. 


At this stage, students are still tight in- 
side. What they need is more practice in 
simply spilling out words on paper. 

For a new assignment, students might 
be handed a royal playing card. Once again, 
it is pointed out that for the time being, 
punctuation, spelling, and grammar rules 
can be laid aside. What is needed is lots of 
free association writing. 


This time around, results are often no- 
ticeably different. With self-consciousness 
about grammar peeled from the mind’s eye, 
the class senses a glimmer of light. Where 
six or seven lines in the hour were all that 
a student could muster before, now he com- 
fortably pens half a page to a page. As 
might be expected, when these papers are 
examined, they are a great deal easier to 
understand than the stilted efforts which 
preceded them. Furthermore, the writing 
flows more freely from one idea to another. 
Here are some actual student examples: 


This card being a king seems to bring back into 
my ideas about kings and nobility. I feel that being 
a member of the nobility must be the life. However, 
to the common man who supports the royal house, 
the nobility means money which may be taken out 
of his pocket... 

At life’s beginning, we are delt from a well sho- 
fold pack consisting of inheritance and what goes 
into life’s beginnings. We are delt to inapt players, 
our parents, teachers, history and ourselves . " 

Jack has funny hair, long and straight with a 
curl on the ends. My hair is long and straight. I 
always wanted long curly hair. Jack has such sad 
eyes. He must be a deep thinker. What is a deep 
thinker? I don’t really know. One of Jack’s eye- 
brows is crooked. This is a misfortune. This is an 
upside down card. It is used to play many card 
games. My favorite game is bridge. 


With a few more essays of this nature, 
progress has usually been established. Stu- 
dents have loosened up considerably. 

It now becomes necessary to move into 
the second phase of the course—that of 
stressing the importance of communication. 


Students have to be shown how they can 
turn their pieces of free association ma- 
terial into clear, ordered pieces of English. 


Individual conferences work best at this 
stage because various personal difficulties 
have now begun to show up. To talk to the 
whole class about “opening sentences” 
when some need help with “final para- 
graphs,” wastes time. 


Here is an example of the work of a stu- 
dent who came for a conference. It is a free 
association dialogue which concerns itself 
with Rock and Roll. 


Arlene: The first question I’d like you to answer 
is whether or not you think Rock and Roll is just 
a fad, or if you think it will continue to exist for 
a long time? 


Joan: I’ll do my best. I love to listen to Rock 
and Roll on the radio or TV, but when I hear some 
of the oldtime favorites like Somewhere over the 
Rainbow, I wonder what in the heck anyone could 
see in Rock and Roll songs like Blue Suede Shoes 
or Wake Up Little Susie. 


Arlene: It seems as though I more or less think 
along the same lines as you do. I just can’t see 
any comparison between Rock and Roll and the older 
songs either. I think that Rock and Roll has a little 
more influence upon the population than phases of 
music like CHa CHa or Boggie Woggie, But I don’t 
think that Rock and Roll songs will ever be re- 
membered as outstanding works of art : 


There is enough here to show that the 
writer had something clear to say about 
Rock and Roll. Since this student was really 
talking on paper, what she had to say 
communicates. By her own _ illustration, 
therefore, she could write down thoughts 
clearly and freely if she concentrated on 
writing first without worrying about all the 
rules of etiquette. This was pointed out to 
her. By the same token, it was suggested to 
her that a phrase like, “It seems as though 
I more or less think,” would communicate 
better in writing if it were put quite simp- 
ly, “I think.” Her own dialogue showed the 
student that she could come up with a num- 
ber of clear observations about a given sub- 
ject. Ordered and arranged in a common- 
sense fashion, these points could be worked 
into a suitable essay. 


As the next class assignment, students 
were asked to write an ordered piece of 
prose on the basis of their free association 
material. They were told to write what they 
had to say as clearly and concisely as pos- 
sible. 


Here in part, is what the Rock and Roll 
student produced: 


When I hear a Rock and Roll song, I have a stereo- 
type picture of a gang of dope addicts, huddled to- 
gether in a smoke-filled bar or nightclub, with a 
cigarette in one hand and a drink in the other. The 
rhythm of some of the Rock and Roll songs is good 
for such dances as the jitterbug, but I can’t make 
much comment on the lyrics because it’s seldom that 
I can understand them. The background to these 
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songs is usually filled with such refraints as: oh oh, 
la la, or ah ah. The words are usually so slurred 
that it sounds like the vocalist has a definite speech 
problem and should be taking a course in speech 
correction. Rock and Roll songs are a good cover 
for an amateur voice because so much confusion is 
usually going on in the background of the record 
that it’s seldom if you can hear what the vocalist 
really sounds like. The majority of Rock and Roll 
songs seem to be centered around sex ... 


Thic could do with some polishing, which 
the student carried out. 


When clarity, rather than good grammar 
is called for, a conscientious student writes 
sentences which are understandable, often 
lively. He puts in common-sense punctua- 
tion and sees to it that as few words as 
possible are spelled wrongly. Above all, he 
discovers that clear writing is not just 
dashed off, but rather is achieved by care- 
ful, patient editing of one or more rough 
drafts. 

Periodically, class discussions are en- 
couraged. But in the main, emphasis is 
placed on writing both in class and on out- 
side papers. The latter are required to have 


a very minimum of typographical, spelling, 
and punctuation errors. Above all, they 
must be clearly and concisely written. 

Towards the end of the semester, stu- 
dents begin to want to write because they 
kind of like the way they come out on it. 
Free association has freed them of inhibi- 
tions and helped release a certain facility 
with words. 

It would be silly to maintain that work 
moves smoothly. It rarely does. From time 
to time, students lapse and seem to return 
to where they were at the beginning of the 
semester. Then the whole business of un- 
winding and achieving control is taken up 
with them again. 

When measurable progress has_ been 
made in this respect, a student is well on 
his way to the ocean of possibilities open 
to him as a writer who can say what he 
means. 


WILLIAM SPARKE 
San Francisco State College 


Organizing A Junior College English Program 


SANFORD RADNER! 


New York City has a well-developed 
system of public higher education. Un- 
til two years ago, all of the city colleges 
offered the weaditional four-year pro- 
gram leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
Staten lilead Community College, 
founded in September, 1956, represents 
the city’s first venture into junior college 
education. After two years of experimen- 
tation, an English program has been de- 
veloped here geet. contains some dis- 
tinctive departures from freshman and 
sophomore instruction given in four- 
year institutions. These departures may 
be explained in terms of the kind of 
staff, students and teaching resources 
peculiar to the junior college in New 
York City. 

At Staten Island Community College 
the members of the English staff differ 
widely in background. Although all 
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three possess doctorates, one formerly 
taught at a well-known four-year col- 
lege; the second taught in the New York 
City public high sedi: the last was 
associated with Jose Ferrer in profes- 
sional theatre production before com- 
ing to Staten Island. In talking with 
members of the English staffs of other 
local junior colleges, the writer has dis- 
covered that this pattern of teacher re- 
cruitment from above and below the 
junior college level is by no means un- 
usual. 

A few words should be added about 
the administrative set-up at Staten Is- 
land. There is, strictly speaking, no such 
thing as an English department or an 
English chairman. All of the academic 
subjects with the exception of mathe- 
matics and the sciences, are grouped in 
one Social and Humanistic Studies De- 
partment, the chairman of which hap- 
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pens to be an historian. Such a situation 
could have produced chaos, but what 
‘actually took place was a blending of 
viewpoints from secondary and higher 
education, and, as it were, from an allied 
professional field. This has made for a 
flexible approach very necessary in deal- 
ing with a new mutation, the commun- 
ity college student. 


Tentative plans at Staten Island had 
originally called for an English course 
modeled after the conventional composi- 
tion and literature programs of the low- 
er division of a four-year institution. 
After the first registration, however, 
these plans had to be scrapped because 
of the enrollment of three distinct types 
of students differing from one another 
in background, ability, and purpose. 


About a third of this original fresh- 
man class was composed of typical col- 
lege freshmen. These were students who 
planned to pursue a four-year liberal 
arts program leading to the A.B. degree. 
Most of them had ranked high in their 
high school graduating class, and many 
were interested in pursuing courses of 
study requiring high verbal ability. 
They had chosen not to enroll in the 
one private four-year college on Staten 
Island because of the high cost of tui- 
tion. In the absence of the new junior 
college, many of these students would 
probably have gone to a four-year city 
college in one of the other boroughs— 
a trip of from two to four hours daily. 
With the opening of a city college in 
their own community, they were happy 
to be able to have the time and expense 
of travel if only for the first two years of 
their college careers. 


Another third of the entering class 
was made up of pre-engineering stu- 
dents who wished to transfer eventually 
to the upper division of a four-year en- 
gineering school. Again, these students 
could not afford to attend a private four- 
year college and did not want to travel 


to a public one. They differed from the 
first group in their greater interest in 
technical matters, their comparative lack 
of interest in verbal subjects, and their 
poorer background in literature, al- 
though their veal ability was on a par 
with that of the liberal arts students. 


Terminal electrical and mechanical 
technology students comprised the last 
segment of the freshman class. These 
students wished to prepare themselves 
for semi-professional positions in indus- 
try, many of which demand a high de- 
gree of technical skill, but less theoret- 
ical knowledge than engineering posi- 


tions. Many of these students were 
graduates of vocational high schools 


without the usual background in college 
preparatory subjects. Their verbal abil- 
ity was much below that of either of the 
other two groups. Many were seriously 
retarded readers. Because of the pres- 
sure of their program in the technical 
subjects, they could be given only a one- 
year course in English. 

The first graduating class of the col- 
lege (June, "1958) contained the same 
proportion of liberal arts, pre-engineer- 
ing, and technology students. This pat- 
tern of a three-track program was com- 
plicated in the second year of the col- 
lege’s existence by the addition of a 
business program which could be term- 
inal or transfer. The first business stu- 
dents were similar in background to the 
technology students but had greater 
verbal ability. The prospect, then, in the 
immediate future at least, is for a con- 
tinuance of these four programs of about 
equal size. A four-track English program 
had to be developed to meet the needs 
of these disparate segments of students. 


Because they can transfer automat- 
ically to the third year of any New York 
City College, the liberal arts students 
are required to take a program in fresh- 
man and sophomore’English which par- 
allels that given in the first two years at 
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the four-year institutions. This includes 
a year course in composition, a semester 
of speech, and a sophomore survey of 
English Literature. At the sophomore 
level there are also two-semester se- 
quences of World and American Litera- 
ture courses which liberal arts students 
may elect. 


The program for the pre-engineering 
students is similar but with some signifi- 
cant differences. The writing in the 
composition course is more technical. 
Instruction is given in the writing of 
shop and laboratory reports, coordinat- 
ing work in English with that in tech- 
nical subjects. The reading done in the 
freshman course is selected to give these 
students as broad a background in the 
humanities as possible, since they will 
not be able to take separate courses in 
music, art, and philosophy. Readings 
such as I. I. Rabis “Scientist and Hu- 
manist” attempt to impress upon the 
student the relationship of science to 
other areas of experience. In the sopho- 
more literature course the approach is 
more critical than historical. Since this 
is the only literature course these stu- 
dents will ever take, there is special em- 
phasis on general critical principles 
which may be applied to any imagina- 
tive symbolic structure, whether in book 
form, as a motion picture, or a radio or 
television play. These newer media are 
introduced more frequently here than 
in the liberal arts literature course. 


Objectives for the terminal electrical 
and mechanical technology students are 
much more limited. Instruction in read- 
ing occupies a large part of the year 
English course they take. A standard 
college anthology is out of the question; 
current magazine articles are used in- 
stead. Mechanical devices such as the 
perceptoscope have been found effec- 
tive. The writing assignments are fewer 
and shorter than those given to stu- 
dents in the other programs, but these 


assignments are supervised more closely. 
Here again, the emphasis is on the tech- 
nical writing these people will be doing 
in connection with the jobs they expect 
to fill. These students find the subjects 
of propaganda and the mass media par- 
ticularly stimulating, and an attempt is 
made to provide time for a discussion of 
these subjects, using material from 
books on the subject like Vance Pack- 
ard’s The Hidden Persuaders. The col- 
lege has been fortunate to acquire a 
large library of literary recordings. Re- 
cordings of Death of a Salesman and 
Macbeth help introduce technology stu- 
dents to literature; the spoken word is 
coordinated with the written text. 


The business students take a fresh- 
man composition course which is similar 
to that given to the liberal arts students. 
This course will provide transfer credit 
for those students in this program who 
desire it. In the course special attention 
is devoted to the problems of business 
communication. On the sophomore level 
there is a one-semester World Literature 
course offering selections simpler and 
more contemporary than the standard 
course for liberal arts students. 


Since the end of World War II, Amer- 
ican higher education has been faced 
with the same challenge which con- 
fronted the high schools in the years 
after 1920. Then, the influx of immigrant 
children into the secondary — school 
forced educators to develop multiple 
programs of instruction in a given sub- 
ject for segments of the school popula- 
tion which differed from one another 
sharply in background and needs. Until 
the last few years, the college English 
teacher was able to plan- his instruction 
for one convenient abstraction, “the av- 
erage college student.” The few deviates 
were confined to a remedial course. 
Now, because of the recognition of the 
peculiar demands of different kinds of 
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preprofessional education and the ex- 
tension of semiprofessional education to 
the college level, this one-track kind of 
English course is giving way to experi- 
mentation with several different pro- 
grams, each developed to meet the 


needs of a different segment of the col- 
lege student population. At present the 
two-year Community college, as it is 
evolving in New York, provides a good 
illustration of this kind of multiple Eng- 
lish program. 


The “Colloquial” in Freshman Writing 


GarRLAND H. CANNoN! 


The sentence “He has left” might be 
spoken something like heez left. Rapid 
speech has thus fused the he has into a 
single morphemic unit under tertiary 
stress, parallel to I’m, she'll, yowd, and 
other contractions. In conducting the 
important affairs of our civilization, ed- 
ucated Americans use this particular 
form almost invariably in their speech 
(but not when the following word is a 
noun, as in “He’s a card” to mean “He 
has a card”), the otherwise clearly ar- 
ticulated he has being reduced chiefly 
because the primary stress will usually 
fall on the word left, as well as the rise 
to pitch three. These prominent men 
often use the he’s form for he has in 
their writings, too, as in letters by chair- 
men of departments of English, articles 
in Harper's and Atlantic, and in the 
Congressional Record. So why shouldn't 
the freshman be permitted to use this 
form in his writing? 


Either the handbook or the teacher 
or both say “No,” for contractions are 
supposedly too familiar and therefore in- 
appropriate for the more formal kind of 
writing done in freshman composition. 
In this particular case, it might be 
argued that the ambiguity as to “he has” 
or “he is” clinches the matter. However, 
does it? Attempted substitutions such as 
“He’s a book” or “He’s a bicycle” are 





1Professor of Linguistics at the University 
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not apropose, since the spoken form 
would be hee haz and not heez. Nor is 
the matter of an accidentally omitted 
apostrophe pertinent, like the conversion 
of he'll to hell or we'd to wed or it’s to 
its, since hes is a non-existent written 
form. Even if it were existent, we might 
use it without confusion, just as we use 
homonyms all the time without confu- 
sion, and just as we use the word bank 
both for the place where we keep our 
money and for the ground immediately 
bordering a river. If we are concerned 
about the possible confusion in voice 
and therefore meaning (“He has left” vs. 
“He is left”), the preceding sentences of 
the context will presumably have re- 
solved that for us automatically in ad- 
vance. Then there is the old question of 
where to draw the precise line between 
formal and informal writing, for such 
distinctions are largely artificial except 
in the extremes. 

Handbook-makers usually limit the 
contraction to dialogue. Since it is quite 
acceptable for the student to enrich his 
theme through a narrative anecdote, if 
he is challenged on his he’s as meaning 
“he has” instead of “he is,” the unassail- 
able answer is that the speech of his 
character should be realistically pro- 
duced, even to dialectal spelling if nec- 
essary. Let’s suppose that he uses no 
dialectal spelling, but only the simpli- 
fied spelling of words like nite and thru. 
Why shouldn't this limited phonetic rep- 
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resentation be permissible in the remain- 
ing parts of the theme, for the sake of 
consistency if for no other reason? Cer- 
tainly the student can cite masses of 
examples from the writing of the leaders 
in American affairs, for today there is a 
steady movement toward the introduc- 
tion of spoken forms into our writing. 
Phonetic spelling is a logical part of the 
movement. 


Of course, tremendous commercial 
difficulties and expense would be in- 
volved in any phonetic respelling of our 
language, and then still another respel- 
ling would be necessary once our speech 
moved sufficiently far from the new- 
frozen spelling. Moreover, someone 
must decide the ticklish question of 
which dialect would provide the phon- 
etic model for a respelling, or else sanc- 
tion spelling variations in order to ac- 
count for dialectal differences in pro- 
nunciation.2 Another argument is that 
the present simplified spelling does not 
go nearly far enough—e.g., consider the 
common words pneumonia and psychol- 
ogy; the ough series of through, cough, 
rough, though, and hiccough; or the 
eight different representations of one 
sound , as in ravine, me, key, sheep, 
read, people, deceive, and believe. Such 
a respelling is probably out of the ques- 
tion right now, as, perhaps obversely, 
Leonard Bloomfield demonstrated in his 
successful (but now almost forgotten) 
experiment in teaching spelling by sci- 
entific means in the only school which 
he could persuade to try out his method. 
But at least why shouldn’t our students 
be permitted to use simplified spelling 
in their writings if we use it in ours, 
even though we cannot go the whole 
way and reform our conventions of 
spelling and punctuation to put them 
more in accord with actual speech? 


Perhaps simplified spelling and con- 
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2Robert A. Hall, Jr., Leave Your Language 
Alone (Ithaca: Linguistica, 1950), pp. 194-195. 


tractions in student themes are still con- 
troversial matters. Yet in recent years 
certain forms have quietly lost their 
“taboos” and have gained respectability 
among sophisticated speakers. Many 
handbookmakers have dropped the par- 
ticular restriction from their new edi- 
tions. As examples we can recall the 
split infinitive and the mandates that 
no sentence can end with a preposition 
or begin with the words and or but. The 
shall-will distinction never did make 
sense. The indefinite this or that is com- 
monly used to refer to an entire preced- 
ing sentence, often without stigma un- 
less the meaning is thereby obscured or 
perverted. 


By contrast, “This is him” and “This is 
her,” both natural forms because the 
pronoun sits in that part of the structure 
where the objective case is normally 
used, apparently has not gained com- 
plete respectability. Although many 
English teachers habitually answer the 
telephone in this way, others uncon- 
sciously evade the matter by saying, 
“This is Mr. Smith,” even when the 
identity of the speaker is not at issue. 
Nor, apparently, is the expression dif- 
ferent than in accepted status; due to 
and because of are not approved struc- 
tural equivalents; nor are like and as, 
despite the well-known cigarette com- 
mercial. 


Today the traditionalist will admit 
that our language is changing and that 
one general change is the tendency for 
writing to draw closer to speech, for 
writing is never language but only a 
representation of language. He may be 
able to discuss the major changes since 
Old English, in contrast to the limited 
ones that have occurred in Greek, for 
instarice, since the time of Aristotle. But 
often he will resist current changes, es- 
pecially if he recognizes that one of his 
favorite forms is being superseded by 
one for which he has an aversion. His 
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general resistance may lead him to fur- 
nish as “typical” examples those few 
forms which at the present time cause 
their users to be frowned upon socially. 
Yet he has had and will continue to have 
no influence upon the process of change, 
though in the past some of his hand- 
books have led many English teachers 
to present our language the way it never 
was and probably never will be. 


We can all admit to the stigma at- 
tached to written use of “I must of gone” 
or even “I must a gone” or “I musta 
gone.” However, the student writer has 
more than likely equated the written 
form with the spoken one, in which he 
would probably merge must and of into 
the unit musta. The same thing may be 
happening to the preposition of to give 
the frame “that type job” (but not “that 
sort girl”), another social blunder in 
writing which we might call to the stu- 
dent’s attention. 


According to Fries, constructions like 
“these kind” and “these sort” presum- 
ably will not discredit their users when 
a plural noun follows, as in “these kind 
of letters.” He also found “Everyone has 
their book” to be social acceptable.* In- 
deed, the word their may be a clearer 
reference in number than his. English, 
unlike some the Algonquian languages, 
doesn’t have an “obviative,” or fourth- 
person form. Thus in the equivalent of 
“John met his brother,” the Algonquian 
his is not only unambiguous but refers 
to someone else’s brother and not to the 
speaker's brother, if the form is obvia- 
tive.4 


Handbook-makers sometimes  con- 
demn certain other forms, often in dis- 
regard of the very speech they and their 





8C. C. Fries, American English Grammar 
—, ea Appleton-Century, Crofts, 1940), 
pp. “O06 


4Eugene Nida, Linguistic Interludes (Glen- 
dale: Summer Institute of Linguistics, Inc., 
1947), pp. 74-75. 


colleagues use daily. Unconsciously they 
may regularize plurals in their speaking, 
as in formulas, fishes, oxes, and perhaps 
even mongeese. If these forms are pre- 
sented in isolation to freshman classes 
for judgment, along with “I must of 
gone’ and “that type job” and “these 
kind of letters” and “Everyone has their 
book,” almost certainly there would be 
unanimous condemnation. But many of 
these same students habitually write the 
same forms in their themes. What’s 
more, despite the presumed aid from the 
practice of the teacher’s insertion of an 
X in the margin to indicate “obvious 
mistake,” many of these students would 
not be able to detect the trouble al- 
though they know the exact line in 
which it is embedded. They are thus 
unable to do the sort of successful proof- 
reading which is, in great part, what 
some teachers unfortunately do in lieu 
of grading a theme. 


As for syntatic matters, the dangling 
participle, run-together sentence, frag- 
ment, and comma splice (vague terms in 
themselves) endure much abuse from 
teachers, sometimes to the extent that 
an entire theme will forfeit ten or more 
points for one such occurrence. If we 
can disregard the fact that modern 
novels in the great majority, not to men- 
tion English and American prose 
through the ages, contain plentiful frag- 
ments and comma splices, for example, 
we can all tell the student that such 
constructions should be avoided. Para- 
doxically, he may find in his handbook 
a grudging artificiality in the form of 
directions for inserting an asterisk when 
he is in doubt as to whether he has an 
“acceptable” use of one of these, the 
acceptability in this case being the 
teacher's personal judgment, though 
ethically we cannot deduct points ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. The 
resolution should be simply that the 
student avoid the construction when it 
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causes the context to be structurally or 
lexically ambiguous.5 

As has been aptly said, “A language 
is the way people talk, not the way 
someone thinks they ought to talk.”¢ 
More and more, this enlightened atti- 
tude has become a keystone at national 
meetings of strategic societies like the 
NCTE, CCCC, and the Speech Associa- 
tion of America. This is not to say that 
because some moot points are changing 
—i.e., moving from the speech into the 
writing of men of affairs—we should pro- 
scribe the forms which seem to be losing 
out, in favor af those which have come 
into high frequency. In that direction 
lies a new, inflexible prescriptivism to 
replace the old one, since it is not the 
descriptivist’s province to make value 
judgments on what he learns from his 
analysis of American English morphol- 
ogy and syntax. On the other hand, we 
should all be aware of the facts: our 
language is changing, regardless of 
whether we personally approve of cer- 
tain individual changes; our students’ 
themes are reflective of the dynamic, 
surging qualities of our language, in 
which colloquial forms are moving into 
our writing in large numbers and some- 





5Is this structure from PMLA of June, 1958, 
p. i, ambiguous: “‘Research can best be carried 
on in universities, hence greatly increased 
funds must be provided for carrying it on in 
these creative centers’’? 
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times at great speed (witness “to bot- 
tom out” during the recent recession); 
and it is wasteful and useless for a 
teacher to attempt to retard change. 


This is not to say that if the student 
uses something that carries with it an 
unquestionable social stigma—e.g., “He 
dont hardly go anywhere these days” 
or the “paradigm” “I see, you see, he 
see’—the teacher should not call the 
matter to the student’s attention and 
maybe even reduce the grade of the 
theme slightly. But the teacher should 
approach all such considerations with a 
broad, flexible attitude, so as to teach 
our language the way it is. At any given 
time a certain form or construction is 
probably either socially acceptable or is 
not; however, whether written or spok- 
en, it is never right or wrong, good or 
bad, grammatical or ungrammatical, 
logical or illogical. Since it is presum- 
ably hoped that the student will gain 
some content as well as “improve his 
thinking” in the freshman course, it is 
manifestly unfair for his theme to be 
graded down appreciably because it 
contains a handful of social violations of 
a few moot points or a few slightly am- 
biguous constructions. In the latter case, 
instead of just proofreading for dangl- 
ing participles and the like, the teacher 
might take the positive approach of 
trying to help the student produce a 
variety of socially acceptable written 
constructions. 


Slides and Composition 


BROTHER F. JosePpH Pau.its, F.S.C.1 


May I outline a technique I’ve been 
developing to introduce freshman stu- 
dents to composition and to carry them 
along therein on a perceptual basis to 
the point where adequate conceptual 
prose becomes possible? During the 
year 1955-1956 I had the opportunity of 
traveling in Europe and came back with 
some two hundred colored slides. I’ve 
begun to put those slides to use in my 
composition classes. I start the whole 
course off by telling the students that, 
above all other things, they'll have to 
learn to use all their senses if they want 
to be able to write. And then I read to 
them several selections in which some 
superb writers obviously have used their 
senses and have reported vividly what 
they had sensed. For the first few clas- 
ses I bring with me possibly four slides 
for each class. Three of the slides are 
used for demonstration purposes and to 
get the intellects of the students to work. 
For example, let’s suppose that the first 
slide I project is of the wake of the 
SS United States. I have no wish that 
this particular slide should be the sub- 
ject of a composition; I wish it merely 
to be the preparation for the one that 
I do want. All of us examine the slide 
together; I speak first of all about the 
establishing of a single point of view 
concerning the scene, and then I begin 
asking questions like: “What constitutes 
the far background of the picture?” 
They'll see cumulus clouds there, some 
dirty-white and flat-bottomed, others 
puffy and creamy. But they'll answer: 
“Clouds.” I ask: “What kind of clouds?” 
“White ones.” “What kind of white 
ones?” And so on. I try to make them 
distinguish between the whites of the 
clouds and the white of the wake; and 
the green of the outer fringe of the wake 
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and the blue of the undisturbed ocean 
about; and the exact appearance of the 
little whitecaps as contrasted with the 
foam flakes that bubble up here and 
there on the sea. And I insist on the 
necessity of the right word. Even after 
the first slide the students have begun 
to realize a truth that I'll pound on in- 
cessantly for the rest of the year: good 
writing depends on good observation, 
good reaction, and good detailed report- 
ing of both observation and reaction. If 
I see but cannot distinguish, I cannot 
write. If I report what I do not see, I’m 
not being honest. Other fairly evident 
morals can be drawn constantly. 

The second shot that I use is of an 
ancient watchtower sitting on the edge 
of the North Irish Sea; it’s a splendid 
photo with fine composition and a color 
range that demands excellent discrimin- 
ations in greys, greens, and browns. 
Here again we discuss the scene, and 
the students are made to realize that 
delicacy of touch will be required of 
them. The third shot is an Alpine scene, 
with a vantage point from Jungfrau Joch 
looking out over three ranges of dull 
brown and grey mountains, sullen grey 
clouds, and, in general, utter desolation. 
Here I attempt to elicit a little of the 
spirit of the scene, as well as the details 
that compose the physical picture, but 
admittedly I can’t carry this too far so 
soon. But at least I introduce them to 
the whole realm of reaction to outer 
reality, and I let them know that more 
of this inspection of introspection will 
be asked of them as the slides progress. 

We are now ready for the fourth slide, 
the one that I will ask them to give me 
a paragraph on. I return now to an easy 
subject, one with strong contrasts, with 
a great deal of movement, and with 
great gobs of color. Of course, the selec- 
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tion is most intentional, because I figure 
that, after the difficult scenes with which 
we had been concerned, the easier pic- 
ture will seem even easier than it actual- 
ly is. And so far, I can testify that the 
students’ reactions have corroborated 
that opinion. They take one glance at 
the shot, and I can hear a sort of little 
whistle go up around the room. The 
scene is again Alpine, except that now 
I've focused on the Jungfrau Glacier, 
and a whole field of startling white is 
thrown against, on one side, the brown- 
ish black of naked, jutting rock, and, 
on the upper side, the bluest heaven 
I've ever seen anywhere. Across the 
white field extends a straggling line of 
Alpine hikers carrying the red-cross flag 
of Switzerland. On this slide I explain 
a few necessary details, but not many; 
then I tell the boys: “Ill leave this on 
for a few minutes; establish your point 
of view; take down all the notes you'll 
need to give me a unified description of 
the place; leave nothing significant out; 
use accurate and picture-evoking words; 
have the paper in by next meeting.” And 
they work like beavers. Occasionally, 
Ill turn off the machine so that the 
slide will not burn out, and inevitably 
during that time of rest the boys will ask 
about details of the scene, what the 
reality was like, and so on. And, I think, 
all of that is precisely what I want in 
this business of getting them to want to 
write and to write about something in 
which they're interested. 


What happens when they bring the 
papers in the next session? I flash the 
last scene on the screen again, and I 
have possibly four or five boys read their 
efforts (a flashlight does the job nicely). 
I let them read through the whole para- 
graph completely, while all of us check 
details on the picture; and the howls 
that come out of this procedure are 
good for the soul. The teacher’s tedium 
is much relieved, and the boy learns 


humility when he sees that what he de- 
scribes as a finger of snow has all the 
proportions of a bull-neck. Then I have 
them go through the paragraphs again, 
while I and the class criticize both ac- 
curacy of detail and accuracy of diction. 
And may I point out here, perhaps 
somewhat out of context, that I don’t 
even mention the problem of unity? 
Everything they write is on the subject, 
because the subject is right there in 
front of them. I’ve eliminated one un- 
necessary problem at this early stage 
and thus can concentrate on their think- 
ing, their accuracy, their diction, and, 
although very lightly, their coherence 
and their emphasis. 

And so the process goes on through 
several more units: one devoted to sev- 
eral city scenes, with a paragraph fin- 
ally demanded of a view looking at 
Paris from the top of Notre Dame Ca- 
thedral; through the middle of the scene 
winds the Seine until it loses itself in a 
hazy distance. The third unit is devoted 
to cathedrals; I have fine slides of the 
cathedrals of Paris, Milan, Siena, and 
Venice, and I show them in that order, 
asking finally for a paragraph on the 
last one. 

At this juncture I begin a slow and 
careful transition. My efforts up to now 
have been directed towards making the 
students appreciate the necessity of 
close observation and clean, sharp, vital 
reporting, and, increasingly, imaginative 
reaction. I want now to shift their at- 
tention ever so slightly towards a new 
goal: causing this (or some other) 
sharply delineated scene to be the back- 
ground for the beginning, or the con- 
tinuation, or the end of some meaning- 
ful action; in plain terms, I want to 
swing into narration. But, in the classic 
Aristotelian tradition I stress the neces- 
sity of agents for the action. To make 
the transition pass from a terminus a 
quo with which the students are famil- 
iar to a terminus ad quem which will be- 
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come familiar only after the steps to it 
have been traversed in orderly progres- 
sion, I remain with my slides. Luckily, 
I have two that are suited precisely to 
my purpose. One is of a German family 
visiting the small zoo located in the 
grounds of the Monastery of Maria 
Laach; three people and one deer are 
in the picture. With two of the people 
I can continue to do what I had done 
with my preparatory slides in the pre- 
vious units: I can lead a discussion em- 
bracing all the physical characteristics 
of the persons, one of whom is a middle- 
aged German frau and the other a little 
seven-year-old girl, whose face is 
screwed into a grimace of fear because 
the deer has gotten just a bit too close. 
In our discussion we stay for a while 
on the level of physical characteristics, 
but eventually I begin to ask questions 
demanding the use of imagination as 
well as of the eyes: “What do you think 
they’re thinking of as they watch the 
deer?” “How would you express the 
emotion in the mind of the little girl?” 
“Why is the mother smiling?” And then, 
to get the students into the realization 
that this visit might be the end of a 
casually connected chain of events—a 
plot—I ask: “Why are they here?” “Do 
you think they might have had to over- 
come any difficulties to get here?” “Why 
isn't the husband with them; is he dead, 
killed perhaps in the war; in prison may- 
be; divorced?” And so on. 


All of the preceding is, of course, oral. 
My first demand for a paragraph in the 
area of description of people rather than 
of things stems from the third person 
in the slide, another girl, perhaps eleven 
years old, dressed in a flaming red dress, 
and possessed of a remarkably calm face 
breaking into just the faintest of half- 
smiles (and then again maybe it isn’t; 
she has some of the chiarascuro about 
her lips that teases the imaginations of 
those who look at the Mona Lisa; of 


course, there the resemblance ends). 
She is gazing at some object beyond the 
deer; what? Anyway, enough mystery 
exists in this being passing from child- 
hood to the first stages of adolescence to 
make the students reach pretty far at 
times for explanations of her calm, her 
detachment, her simplicity, and so on. 
I've received some fine paragraphs on 
this demure fraulein. 


The last unit revolves around just one 
slide. The slide was the result of a pure 
fortuity. In London I had taken the 
usual tourist’s snap of the Beefeaters 
outside the Tower of London, but when 
I had the slide processed I saw seated 
on a bench a most interesting character 
that I had not even noticed when I took 
the picture—a seedy gentleman with 
peaked cap, shifty eyes glancing side- 
ways out of a pasty, puffy face, and 
cigarette dangling loosely from fairly full 
lips. I've used this gentleman in two 
ways: once I demanded that the whole 
class give me short stories built on the 
why and wherefore of his being what he 
was and where he was, and the results 
were at least creditable; one of the stu- 
dents commented to me quite gratuit- 
ously as he was involved in the intrica- 
cies of the plot he was concocting: 
“Brother, you have a really ingenious 
way of teaching the short story!” On 
another occasion I allowed the students 
to hand me a paragraph on the man sim- 
ilar to the one they had given me on the 
girl in red. The man thus became just 
another step in the progressive exercises. 
Then I allowed the students to build up 
completely original stories from bases 
selected by themselves at their own dis- 
cretion and peril. Obvious advantages 
and disadvantages exist in both meth- 
ods, and so I’m allowing both to “sim- 
mer” for awhile. 


Need I make the obvious remark that 
after I give the initial impulse for the 
short story I go through all the instruc- 
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tions I can concerning the development 
and presentation of character (if the 
class has been reading extra-curricular 
short stories up to this point, the in- 
struction can have a solid base), the 
necessities of the plot, the setting up of 
the mood, the establishing of the point 
of view, and so on? Inasmuch as the 


story will take several weeks to write, 
time sufficient for the instruction is 
ready at hand. 

And then after writing about things 
they can sense and imagine, perhaps 
the boys are ready to move on to work 
involving thinking about thinking: ex- 
position and argumentation. 


Plagiarism: 
Suggestions for Its Cure and Prevention 


Leo HAMALIAN! 


One of the most painful problems in- 
experienced teachers of composition 
must face sometime during the course is 
plagiarism on term papers. In a recent 
survey conducted at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 203 students out of a sample group 
of 300 said that they would cheat if they 
had the chance. In line with this find- 
ing, teachers whom the author queried, 
all the way from those at small mid- 
western colleges to large eastern uni- 
versities, admitted that plagiarism was 
fast becoming the collegiate counterpart 
of juvenile delinquency. Many of these 
same teachers reported that they had re- 
luctantly discontinued the valuable prac- 
tice of assigning the long documented 
paper simply because they could not 
control the cheating without an exorbi- 
tant expenditure of energy. My own ex- 
perience and observation, too, have 
taught me that plagiarism cannot be 
eliminated completely unless the teacher 
is willing to become a full-time blood- 
hound-watchdog; nevertheless, it can be 
minimized if he keeps in mind certain 
principles of student behavior, elementa- 
ry to be sure but valuable nonetheless to 
those who have either forgotten their 
own student days or who have recently 
graduated from them. 





1The City College of New York. 


First of all, I believe it is necessary to 
accept the premise that most freshmen 
(as distinct from upperclassmen who 
may be “old pros” at the game) have no 
calculated plans to cheat in advance of 
the assignment. Yet, before submitting 
their final manuscripts, many of them 
will have stooped to folly. After we an- 
grily tell ourselves—and often the stu- 
dent if we nab him in the act—that no 
person of integrity succumbs to the 
temptation of unacknowledged borrow- 
ing, we still bump into an insistent and 
perverse question: why does a student 
whose instincts are essentially decent 
risk the penalty of failure in a course 
when a little honest effort would prob- 
ably earn him a passing grade in itP In 
the following paragraphs, I have set 
down my own convictions about this 
question, along with suggestions which 
may be helpful to the harassed. 


Freshmen are notoriously poor at pro- 
gramming their time. Despite repeated 
warnings from his instructor, the fresh- 
man frequently waits until two weeks 
before deadline to do his paper. He 
finds that he cannot possibly turn out 
a competent research paper in so short a 
time, and fearing the consequences of a 
hastily-completed job, he visits his 
friend at East Lynne Junior College, or 
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(if he has no friend there) the friendly 
files of his fraternity. There, as any 
fool but his teacher seems to know, is 
an extensive collection of past examina- 
tions, themes, and term papers. Often 
the term papers carry the date they were 
handed in, the professor's name, and the 
grade received on them so that the stu- 
dent will not hand the paper in to the 
same professor. (“This paper received 
an A when I turned it in twenty years 
ago,” commented one teacher whose 
sense of humor somehow survived, “and 
I see no reason why it shouldn't receive 
the same grade now’). Usually this de- 
luded freshman is not a genuine sneak, 
but merely a youngster who has not 
learned to organize an effective work 
schedule. There are three to ten of his 
kind in nearly every class. 


Suggested solution: Since it takes me 
at least two to three weeks to read and 
grade term papers, I cheerfully grant 
students who ask for it an extension of 
the deadline without any penalty (for 
the teacher, this means working out two 
deadlines, one for the student, one for 
himself). It is surprising how well this 
simple stratagem sometimes works. It so 
flabbergasts and disorganizes the stu- 
dent, who thinks of his teachers as mark- 
ing machines, that he often plays it 
straight. He may also suspect that you 
are teaching a course in composition, not 
in punctuality (I am not advocating the 
promotion of tardiness; I am merely say- 
ing that even if it becomes habitual! it 
is less onerous than plagiarism, and I 
certainly agree that promptness and 
probity together are preferable to either 
alone). 

Sometimes even the systematic stu- 
dent will slip into plagiarism. This kind 
of behavior is not easy to understand 
from a distance. Students have told me 
frankly that they have been tempted to 
cheat particularly when the teacher 
limits their choice of topic. They main- 
tain that it is terribly tedious to write 


about a subject which holds no interest 
for them and over which they cannot 
work up enthusiasm in a short time. If 
their complaint is worth considering at 
all, then obviously we invite trouble by 
assigning subjects drawn from our own 
field of specialization (a former col- 
league of mine required all of his stu- 
dents to write about the Augustan Age 
in England). On the other hand, giving 
the student a completely free hand in- 
vites as much trouble: without any guid- 
ance in choosing a subject, the student 
may flounder about until he decides that 
paraphrasing and combining two or 
three articles on Shakespeare, “a great 
English playwright,” is much simpler and 
less confusing. His instructor is sure to 
like that topic. How can he possibly 
miss at least a BP He misses it. There 
are several such ingenues in every class. 


Suggested solution: I have discovered 
that generally it is unwise to assign topics 
that arise purely out of my own interests, 
topics which are entirely divorced from 
the experiences of the student (some- 
times I can only fall into saddened si- 
lence before the paucity of inner and 
intellectual interests of students who are 
committed vocationally). Of the pro- 
cedures I have tried, the following has 
been the most successful. Immediately 
after the first class discussion of term 
papers, I require the student to submit 
three topics, in order of preference, 
about which he has some curiosity. I 
then examine these suggestions for 
suitability. If the first choice is a good 
one (e.g., for the history major, “The 
Day Custer Was Massacred”), I indicate 
approval of it, make a note of his choice, 
and return the list to the student. If 
I feel that the first choice is too technical 
or too hackneyed, I pass on to his sub- 
sequent selections, and choose from the 
better of the remaining two. If none of 
the three is suitable, or if it seems to me 
that the student may have great difficulty 
in uncovering material for his selections, 
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I try to work out a suggestion based 
upon the interests he has indicated. 
Should he demur about my suggestion, I 
ask him after class where his preference 
lies. Often the student wants to choose 
for himself but does not know how to 
narrow down his broad interests. He 
may reply, “Oh, I kind of enjoy medi- 
cine.” With a little patience and in- 
genuity, the teacher can convince him 
that he has a burning curiosity about 
“The Practice of Medicine in Chaucer’s 
England” (of course, this student must 
first discover where England is and who 
Chaucer was). Very rarely do I permit 
students to change topics in mid-theme; 
the shrewd ones (two or three in every 
class) learn later that a sister or brother 
at Garden State once made an A for a 
study of Shakespeare (which in turn he 
or she got from a sister or brother at 
Abnormal State College)—and ere the 
salt of most righteous tears has left the 
flushing of your galled eyes, these stu- 
dents will be complaining that they can- 
not find material about Chaucer and 
would like to change topics (“I always 
did think Shakespeare was a greater 
writer than Shaw, sir”). To this kind 
of business, one can only say “No!” and 
perhaps think, “O most wicked speed, to 


post with such dexterity to incestuous 
sheets!” 


Perhaps the most troublesome student 
is the “drifter.” Usually hostile, either 
quietly or openly, to the teacher and his 
aims, he may go through the motions of 
the assignment if he can be made to 
care. But this type is the most likely to 
risk robbing Peter to pay his instructor. 
The less virginal of these students (for- 
tunately, their number is small) seem in- 
different to the danger of being caught. 
“Just another F. Wot the devil, it’s only 
English.” This student is often dis- 
turbed emotionally, or without any occu- 
pational or intellectual goals. 


Suggested solution: With such stu- 
dents, I have found that extra confer- 


ences often help. Once you convince 
him that you are not out “to get” him, his 
attitude may change for the better. 
When the barrier is down, put him on 
a specific subject that not only reduces 
the possibility of plagiarism but also in- 
duces the possibility of genuine “discov- 
ery.” Two hundred years ago, who 
lived where his present home stands? 
That campus marker he passes every 
day on the way to class—who put it 
there? When? Why? Those buttons 
produced in his father’s factory—exactly 
how are they made? Sold? Distribu- 
ted? The television play he liked so well 
last week—how does it compare with the 
novel from which it was taken? Try to 
get “the drifter” down to earth. If this 
student is unresponsive, the teacher has 
no alternative but to keep a sharp weath- 
er eye peeled for knavery. 


In addition, these devices have proved 
useful in forestalling fakery: 1) defining 
the practice of plagiarism clearly; 2) 
requiring the student to turn in his 
notes and drafts along with his final 
paper (caution: often the unscrupulous 
student will work backwards—make up 
his drafts from the final paper—but us- 
ually the absence of corrections, revi- 
sions, illegible notations will give away 
his scheme); 3) informing the student 
early that any radical departure from his 
customary style of writing will be con- 
sidered as ipso facto evidence of inten- 
tion to cheat (this advice has frightened 
some students well into their senior 
year); 4) insuring acquaintance with 
accepted procedures of documentation 
(I usually have my students write a pre- 
liminary paper of 800-500 words in 
which they use footnotes and bibliogra- 
phy; often this preliminary paper can be 
used’ as the introduction to the longer 
one to follow. Ordinarily, if the student 
is familiar with technique, he is less 
liable to temptation); 5) providing eval- 
uation sheets similar to the one in Hook 
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and Gaver; on this sheet, I indicate with 
mean scrupulosity the basis of the grade. 
Apparently many students believe that 
English teachers in particular are very 
capricious in evaluating papers, and ap- 
parently are less inclined to cheat if they 
are under the impression that their work 
will be graded “objectively.” 

Of course, I am aware that there is 
no panacea for plagiarism. Colleges 
today are bursting at the seams with 
more students than they can healthily 
handle. The personal relationships once 
common between faculty and student 
are hard to maintain. Charles H. Peake, 
a dean at the University of Michigan, re- 
marked: “Overcrowding is undoubtedly 
one of the most significant reasons for 
the increase in cheating. The student 


feels he is a very little fish in a very big 
ocean. Impersonality results, and the 
student loses his sense of ethical respon- 
sibility.” 

This argument is certainly persuasive; 
nevertheless, plagiarism can be con- 
trolled by the methods I have suggested 
here and by others that the conscientious 
teacher can devise. However, it would 
be disastrous to give the student the im- 
pression, purposely or not, that he is en- 
gaged in some kind of struggle to out- 
wit his superiors. The solution to the 
problem of plagiarism in particular and 
cheating in general must ultimately lie 
in making college students realize their 
purpose in attending college and in help- 
ing them to accept the mature responsi- 
bilities that go with their attendance. 


Technical Writing, Anyone? 


Morris FREEDMAN! 


Technical writing occupies a curious 
status today. It is not quite an inde- 
pendent profession, yet many compan- 
ies, indeed some industries, find that 
they cannot function without divisions 
devoted to various forms of technical 
writing and editing. In spite of this, they 
regard technical writers not quite as 
technicians, not quite as writers. 


Advertisements pleading for technical 
writers emphasize the chaos. Some firms 
ask that the technical writer or editor 
have training in science or engineering; 
others that he have it in English or 
journalism or one of the liberal arts, al- 
though these are rare. Some firms call 
him a “technical journalist”; some, a 
“publications engineer.” And the univer- 
sities have helped to compound the con- 
fusion in various ways, but mostly by 





1University of New Mexico. Adapted from 
a paper read before the Albuquerque Chapter 
of the American Society of Technical Writers 
and Editors, April 29, 1958. 


refusing to recognize that technical 
writing is in any significant way differ- 
ent from strictly literary forms of writ- 
ing, and, with but few exceptions, re- 
fusing to offer courses specifically label- 
ed “technical writing” or any variation 
of that. 


Since the profession is a very new one, 
few persons have entered it directly. 
Most technical writers are refugees— 
from engineering and science, from 
writing, or from the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Like most refugees, the technical 
writer has not fled. under the happiest 
of circumstances, nor does he remain in 
exile often enough with a sense of hav- 
ing found his place. Many technical 
writers who were converted from 
would-be poets or novelists, or from the 
teaching of English, yearn to get back 
to their original pastures. I presume 
that there must be some frustrated sci- 
entists and engineers who have similar 
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yearnings. A good number of technical 
writers and editors, it is my impression, 
do their work with their left hands and 
with only a portion of their minds. Most 
candidly declare that they are waiting 
for teaching salaries to go up to return 
to academic life; I have met several who 
are writing novels before, after, and 
sometimes during work. 


Here and there one may find technical 
writers who have been trained neither 
in literature nor technology, indeed who 
have no higher education at all, and for 
whom technical writing is actually a 
kind of superior clerical work. In some 
ways, this group may be said to be most 
characteristic of the field. Industry, 
which is not confused or sentimental 
about its needs, often treats technical 
writers as superior clerks. 


I found myself one afternoon at a 
cocktail party exchanging pleasantries 
with a highly-placed engineer in a firm 
which is a prime contractor for the AEC. 
He was a charming man, let me say at 
once, and not at all patronizing about 
my being a college teacher of English. 
He told me that he would have some 
openings in his department for technical 
writers which might interest some of 
our graduates in English. 


“It's easy work,” he said. “All they 
have to do is write down what the en- 
gineers tell them. It would be helpful 
if they knew shorthand.” This gentle- 
man’s concept of the technical writer 
was that he was a kind of stenographer. 
This is perhaps extreme, but he was in 
a position to recruit technical writers 
and assign them to jobs. And certainly 
the attitudes of top men like these shape 
the function and status of technical 
writing. 

The status of technical writing and 
editing today is uniquely complex, hav- 
ing its sources, as I at least see them, 
in the general attitude of engineers and 
scientists toward the humanities; the 


rather uncompromisingly hostile atti- 
tude of many university English depart- 
ments toward what they call “non-liber- 
al,” that is, “job-oriented” courses; and 
the attitude of society in general to- 
ward writers, which has of course af- 
fected the attitudes of personnel men 
and supervisors in industry. 

Writing—whether of books, poems, 
newspaper or magazine articles, specifi- 
cations, technical abstracts, engineering 
reports, scientific papers, and so on and 
on—to be good must be grounded in a 
solid liberal arts education. Most engi- 
neers cannot understand this. I do not 
mean simply that a science or engineer- 
ing major cannot know how to write be- 
cause he doesn’t have a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. I do mean that if his education 
has neglected or skimmed over litera- 
ture and other courses in the humanities, 
whether privately or in high school or 
in college, he not only will not know 
how to write with any degree of ease 
or flexibility, but he will have only the 
remotest idea of what writing involves. 
He will confuse writing with having a 
large vocabulary and knowing the rules 
of syntax and punctuation, capacities 
which many illiterate persons can 
achieve quickly and easily. 

Writing as a form of intelligent com- 
munication among civilized, educated 
persons is not quite that automatic, 
mechanical, indifferent process that my 
engineer friend conceived of it as being 
and as I am afraid too many persons not 
exposed to a proper education think it 
is. When such persons have anything to 
do with technical writing, it is inevitable 
that they will think of it as on the level 
with the stenographer’s skill, as being 
capable of tabulation like logarithms, 
of being neatly and simply classified 
and boxed in like the characteristics of 
pre-stressed concrete. If such persons, 
many of them with great imaginative 
talents, could project to the field of writ- 
ing their sense of awe and humility 
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which they have in their own fields, 
those very talents which make them cap- 
able of imaginative leaps, they would 
begin to understand something of the 
skill and art and instinct and intuition 
necessary for any good writing, includ- 
ing technical writing. 

As I have suggested, the fault does 
not lie entirely within the domain of 
the schools of technology. Departments 
of English have been to blame, too, I 
think, for not giving technical writing 
its due. The explanations for this failure 
are understandable, or perhaps I am 
just very sympathetic with them. Eng- 
lish departments by their very nature— 
the preparation of the professors, the 
subject matter of their courses—concen- 
trate on belles lettres—poetry, fiction, 
drama, polite essay, and the like. The 
kind of writing assigned for reading is 
most often of a non-technical nature, 
writing which in its time had as its main 
object the edification of the senses and 
of the mind. Few introductory courses, 
and not many advanced ones, assign 
the work of other than the pure artists. 
(When they do, the teaching concen- 
trates on the “ideas” rather than on mat- 
ters of style as related to content.) Rare- 
ly, except in advanced classes, will you 
find represented the writers on science, 
say, or philosophy—Harvey, Browne, 
Hume, Newton, Hobbes, Huxley, Glan- 
vill, Darwin, Russell, Whitehead, Jeans, 
et al. Much of this writing, admittedly, 
is rough going, is, indeed, just bad— 
primitive, gnarled, jumbled, and the 
like. But one can even learn much from 
the difficulties these men encountered 
in expressing technical ideas, and one 
can learn much in a positive way from 
the brilliantly clear writing of Hume, 
Huxley, Russell. 

Even textbooks labeled “Technical 
Writing” or “Informative Writing,” or 
the like, usually draw their specimens 
from non-technical sources. To illustrate 
technical book reviews, for instance, one 


textbook on “scientific writing” uses two 
examples, one from the New Yorker 
and one from the Saturday Review of 
Literature. Another quotes a long de- 
scriptive passage from Dickens! When 
these textbooks do get around to offer- 
ing samples of pure technical writing, 
these are often so barbaric that any 
sensitive teacher of English must cringe 
when using them. These textbooks al- 
most seem to assume that the student 
is not only illiterate, leading him by the 
hand in writing a simple business letter, 
but that he is moronic too, telling him 
at length that he must “gather material” 
before he can write a report. 


The early problems of writers offering 
scientific, technical, informative mater- 
ial would surely prove instructive to 
students in engineering and the sciences 
today. Yet the only formal place such 
students might get a chance to examine, 
say, early—or even present-day—writings 
in medicine or physics or law or engi- 
neering would be in some course taught 
by a sophisticated teacher in the history 
of that field, generally in a professional 
school. There is no anthology devoted to 
a wide range of informative, objective, 
technical, or scientific writing adaptable 
for an English course. Engineering stu- 
dents in almost all American universities 
are either excused from courses in lit- 
erature of any sort, or subjected to quick 
surveys in the “humanities,” and some- 
times simply assigned to study some dif- 
ferent language altogether, called “En- 
gineering English.” (The engineering 
profession, it should be noted, has lately 
been deploring the paucity of humani- 
ties work in the engineering curriculum 
and has been encouraging its inclusion. ) 
Science students, who are generally re- 
quired to take the usual liberal arts se- 
quence in English, fare better, but even 
they do not get any substantial survey 
of scientific writing. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is, I 
believe, the only institution of higher 
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learning in this country which at the 
moment offers a master’s degree in tech- 
nical writing (although several offer 
summer institutes or individual ad- 
vanced courses in the field). Its cur- 
riculum, a most interesting one and un- 
doubtedly one that prepares a student 
very well for the field, nevertheless em- 
phasizes some of the shortcomings I 
have been discussing. RPI, first of all, 
requires that the student have a degree 
in technology before entering the pro- 
gram, which means that its students will 
probably be lacking in any meaningful 
acquaintance with literature or with 
writing. This lack is somewhat made up 
by requiring two reading courses, one 
called “Scientific Masterpieces,” the 
other “Scientific Writing in America.” 
These are undoubtedly of value, but 
limited. No other reading courses are 
required. The remaining work is heav- 
ily “job oriented.” I quote from the RPI 
catalogue: 

G9.81 Writing and Editing I—A course 
designed to give the student facility in 
writing, and in adapting material and style 
to the general tone and style of the re- 
sponsible business and technical periodicals 
studied. The student is required to assemble 
material, and to write and rewrite other 
men’s material, to meet specified require- 
ments. 

What in essence this means, then, is 
that the students are not necessarily 
learning the universal principles of good 
writing, but merely the limited, practical 
ones as employed in particular plants 
for particular jobs. Of course, this is 
eminently satisfactory in terms of high- 
ly particular vocational goals, but it 
hardly will improve the level of tech- 
nical writing at large. And, indeed, 
there is a certain pointlessness about 
such particularization since every com- 
pany will have individual needs and will 
train new writers in its practices. 

Ideally it might appear that if our 
engineers and scientists were properly 
educated, there would be no great need 


for technical writing. Technical writing 
is a microscopic field in Great Britain, 
although I understand it is growing 
there. Most Britain technicians can take 
good care of themselves in reporting 
their work. (I might add that the situa- 
tion is by no means a perfect one, as a 
glance at any British technical journal 
will reveal; there is a good deal of 
uniquely British barbarism in such writ- 
ing. But the same glance will also show 
how much generally superior British 
technical writing is. If somewhere in 
high school or college or graduate school 
American technicians were subjected to 
a required combination of intensive 
reading and writing, they would surely 
be able to perform their writing tasks 
with at least a minimum degree of lit- 
eracy. They would not have to talk out 
their work over their shoulder to a trail- 
ing technical writer with a stenographic 
notebook. 


The improvement of the technician’s 
literacy would by no means eliminate 
the need for the technical writer. It 
would simply raise the level of his work. 
In industrial designing there are engi- 
neers who concentrate on the function 
and operation of a mechanism, and 
those who concentrate on the efficient 
placing of this mechanism in its con- 
tainer. One automobile engineer works 
on the motor, and one is concerned with 
putting the motor under the hood. 
Neither of these experts operates in ig- 
norance of the problems of the other. 
The engineer or scientist should simply 
be expected to present a respectable 
working draft embodying his work to 
the technical writer. The writer would 
then shape it appropriately—to meet the 
needs of the “consumer,” so to speak, 
with which presumably he is better ac- 
quainted than the engineer. The tech- 
nical writer’s job should be challenging 
enough without requiring him to strug- 
gle with the incoherent gutturals and 
baby-talk of the engineer. 
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If a greater literacy is to be desired 
of our engineers and scientists, then 
without question an even greater degree 
must be expected of our technical writ- 
ers. The technical writer, I submit, 
should be basically trained in the hu- 
manities. English is the most obvious 
field, but I can readily see that a tech- 
nical writer with preparation in foreign 
languages (and I’m not thinking of 
translation at the moment) or even in 
philosophy would bring special apti- 
tudes and preparation to his work that 
would make it superior along the lines 
of literacy and readibility to the work 
of a man basically trained in engineer- 
ing. Of course, the difficulties are great 
of finding a person trained in the liberal 
arts who also has an appreciation of 
technology, as well as some aptitude in 
it. But I think these difficulties have 
been increased by the habit of depart- 
ments of English (and of foreign lan- 
guages and of philosophy) to neglect 
or denigrate technical literature, as I 
have said. Introduce the Scientific Amer- 
ican alongside the Atlantic Monthly in 
freshman English classes, use scientific 
or technical selections in French and 
German in introductory language cours- 
es, study an issue of a mathematical 
journal in a philosophy class, and you 
might offer the humanities student a 


welcome bridge to technology and sci- 
ence. 

It is a healthy development that an 
advanced degree, as often in technology 
as in English, is required for many jobs. 
Eventually, it should raise the technical 
writer alongside the engineer and sci- 
entist. More importantly, as I see it, es- 
pecially if the degree calls for some 
background in literature, it should do 
much to enrich the potentialities of the 
field, even much to improve the actual 
writing turned out. 

Technical writing as a profession is 
well beyond the point of no return. It is 
here to stay and to grow. While one may 
be dubious about some of the ways 
technical writing is used in industry, or 
allows itself to be used, or dubious 
about the chaos which exists in setting 
up “job standards” for the field, there is 
little question that industry now can no 
longer perform efficiently without it any 
more than it can without accountancy 
or without the new field of management 
engineering. For the lay public, this can 
ultimately be a very good thing indeed. 
One looks forward to the day when en- 
lightened, well-educated technical 
writers will turn out instructions for 
heating units and lawn mowers that, 
when followed, will not blow up your 
house or cut off your thumb. 








Note On Interment of Grammarians 


Paut Roserts! 


In the December, 1958, issue of CCC, 
Professor Ralph B. Long published an 
article which purports to be an attack 
on a book of mine and on the Lloyd- 
Warfel American English in its Cultural 
Heritage. I say “purports to be” because, 
though the tone of the article is angry, 
the charges brought against me (and 
also against Lloyd and Warfel and 
others, but I will let them speak for 
themselves) are little ones. I would al- 
most accuse Mr. Long of praising with 
faint damnation. If pressed, I would 
have to admit that my book and the 
Lloyd-Warfel are not very good books; 
the most that can be said for them is 
that they are better than any others that 
have been offered in the field of fresh- 
man composition. Whenever I read an 
attack, I am struck with panic, fearing 
that my shortcomings have at last been 
discovered. But either Mr. Long has not 
found me out or he is too generous to 
expose me. 

On careful reading of Mr. Long’s ar- 
ticle, I can make out no criticisms but 
the following. (I ignore such lines of 
reasoning as “Roberts and Lloyd-Warfel 
are no good, as the following quotation 
from Cornelius will prove.”) 

(1) I don't give enough space to mor- 
phemics. 

(2) My syntax is poor. Mr. Long 
suggests that he has abundant evidence 
up his sleeve, but he makes only three 
points: 

(a) I fail to follow Fries in calling 
John’s (and by extension all possessive 
nouns) a determiner. 

(b) I say that wanted in wanted to 
go is a modifier of what follows. 

(c) My immediate constituent analy- 
sis is faulty as demonstrated by the fact 
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that I do not call usually in the boys 
usually answered rudely a_ sentence 
modifier. 

(3) I speak a quarter truth in saying 
that form determines meaning rather 
than vice versa. 

(4) Though I partly apply intona- 
tion analysis to punctuation, I am falling 
back on syntax. 

(5) I'm old-fashioned. I’m still in 
1952 (the publication date of Fries’ 
Structure of English.) I have learned 
nothing from Hill, Hockett, Harris, and 
Chomsky. 

(6) I am arrogant. 


If these strictures are valid, the faults 
should certainly be corrected. But I 
can't feel that the criticism adds up to 
anything very substantial. These are 
such matters as one might expect to be 
noted genially at the end of an other- 
wise enthusiastic review, and they don’t 
square with the fierceness of the article. 
If these are all that separate Mr. Long 
and me, we are very close together. 
Perhaps if we both give a little, we'll be 
arm in arm. 


(1) is true. What confuses me about 
Mr. Long’s article is that he mostly takes 
me to task for being too conservative 
and traditional, where as I should ex- 
pect the reverse. Anyway, I agree that 
I don’t give enough space to morphem- 
ics. My excuse is that I felt the book was 
becoming too much an introduction to 
linguistic science, and I was moved to 
cut out some of the matters not immed- 
iately applicable to the problems of 
freshman composition. But if the book 
is ever revised, perhaps I shall take Mr. 
Long’s advice and put in more on mor- 
phemics. ; 


I don't altogether agree with (2). I 
think my syntax is weak (whose isn’t?) 
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but not poor. In the main, as Mr. Long 
says, my syntax is Friesian. I have fol- 
lowed Fries (though I think not slav- 
ishly) because I think him more nearly 
right than anyone else. The Trager- 
Smith syntactical suggestions, when 
elaborated, lead to difficulties which I, 
at least, do not know how to resolve. 

In his specific criticisms under (2), 
Mr. Long chides Fries for putting John’s 
in the determiner class and then re- 
bukes me for omitting it. This seems a 
little hard. I didn’t call John’s a deter- 
miner because, as Mr. Lung points out, 
to do so is to open the class. It is easily 
separated from the, a, every etc. on mor- 
phological grounds. I didn’t make the 
point in the text because I didn’t sup- 
pose anybody would be bothered. 

Mr. Long compares wanted to go 
with wanted a trip, finds them alike, 
and therefore, presumably, would wish 
to say that to go is object of wanted 
rather than that wanted modifies to go. 
I believe the resemblance of the phrases 
is specious. Wanted to go is an endocen- 
tric (headed) construction; wanted a 
trip is an exocentric (unheaded) one. 
Wanted to go will generally replace go 
wherever the latter occurs: he went to 
Puerto Rico/he wanted to go to Puerto 
Rico; going to Puerto Rico cost him his 
job/wanting to go to Puerto Rico cost 
him his job. Wanted a trip is not sim- 
ilarly substitutable for either wanted or 
trip. This may be a wrong analysis, but 
I don’t think it is. 


It doesn’t seem to me possible to call 
usually in the boys usually answered 
rudely a sentence modifier unless it is 
marked fore and aft by doublebar or 
doublecross juncture: the boys—usually 
—answered rudely. If a number of 
speakers of English are asked to break 
the boys usually answered rudely into 
two parts, I would expect that nearly all 
would say that the parts are the boys 
and usually answered rudely, that few 


or none would say the parts are the boys 
answered rudely and usually. 1 didn’t 
make the experiment, because the analy- 
sis seemed obvious. Again, I would have 
expected from Mr. Long a very different 
kind of criticism on this point. Most of 
his criticisms suggest not the traditional- 
ist but the knowledgeable and seasoned 
“New Linguist.” (I can call names too.) 

(4) is interesting. Here Mr. Long 
uses the dammitol illustration. He says 
that if a speaker or writer puts the word 
dammitol into a sentence, he will be 
guided by its meaning, the thing or ac- 
tion, or whatever, that it refers to; he 
will structure it as a mass noun if it 
refers to a substance, as a countable 
noun if it is a pill, as a verb if it de- 
scribes an action. The hearer or reader, 
however, will determine whether it is a 
substance or a pill or an action from the 
structure in which he finds it. Is this a 
fair statement? If so, then my truth is a 
half one, not a quarter one, since I am 
right from the point of view of the hear- 
er and reader, though not from that of 
the speaker or writer. But since I was 
talking about the hearer and reader, 
whose task it is to identify the item, and 
not about the speaker and writer, I 
would claim more than a half truth. 
What would Mr. Long say to seven- 
eighths? (All of this, of course, is to 
leave Whorf out of the question. ) 

(4) To say that I try to explain punc- 
tuation by intonation but “have to fall 
back on syntax constantly” is not to give 
a just account. It seems to me that 
writers are guided in punctuation partly 
by suprasegmental structures and partly 
by segmental ones. Sometimes punctua- 
tion reflects intonation, and sometimes it 
reflects syntax. I pointed out where I 
thought it reflected intonation and 
where I thought it reflected syntax. 
What’s wrong with that? 

(5) is manifestly unfair. My book 
went to the printer long before those 
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of Chomsky, Hill, and Hockett ap- 
peared. Indeed, by book was in print 
before either Hill’s or Hockett’s. How in 
the world could I have taken account of 
them? I don’t say I couldn’t have bene- 
fited. I should particularly have liked to 
see Hockett’s chapters on syntax; if I 
had, I would have changed some things 
in my book and said others with greater 
confidence. But I didn’t know Hockett 
and had no opportunity to see his book 
in manuscript. I don’t see that I need 
apologize for this. I didn’t see Chomsky’s 
book either until after mine was pub- 
lished. I think Chomsky’s transforma- 
tional analysis extremely important, but 
I can't say that I yet understand it fully 
or know how to use it with freshman 
students. 

(6) is true. I am arrogant. This is no 
doubt a symptom of insecurity, which in 
turn stems from being kicked too often 
by professors of philology and literature. 
I might say, however, that I am mostly 
arrogant in writing. Face to face, I am 
generally meek and timid and easily 
pushed around. 

But arrogance is a vice and regret- 
table, and had I not written arrogantly 
I might possibly have not offended Mr. 
Long. For I cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Long and I are arguing about words 
and specifically about two words: tra- 
ditional grammarian. I wrote that I had 
never met anyone willing to call him- 
self a grammarian, implying that, be- 


cause of the connotations of the word, 
only a silly person would do so. Mr. 
Long now informs us that he calls him- 
self a grammarian. I therefore withdraw 
my comment. Mr. Long is clearly not a 
silly person. Not only does he write with 
grace and vigor, but he is obviously a 
scholar who knows what he’s writing 
about. 


However, I do quarrel with Mr. Long 
when he calls himself a_ traditional 
grammarian, if by this he means to as- 
sociate himself with (not to trouble the 
living) Kittredge and Farley. If this is 
what traditional grammar is, then I have 
nothing to retract. It is nothing and 
worse than nothing. It is bad—not be- 
cause it is useless and not because it is 
dull, but because it is an insult to in- 
tellect. It is a game, and a pointless and 
unpleasant game, that adults have felt 
obliged to play with school children. 


But I don’t think that this is the kind 
of traditional grammarian that Mr. Long 
is. I think that his tradition is that of 
Sweet, Poutsma, Curme, Jespersen— 
names to which we all should pay hom- 
age. If to these are added Sapir, Bloom- 
field, Hockett, Hill, Bolinger, Trager, 
Smith, Fries—and I have no doubt at all 
that Mr. Long adds them—then I think 
that those 152 students a year who study 
traditional grammar at Texas need no 
one’s commiseration. They are to be ac- 
counted fortunate. 


Secretary's Report No. 23 


JosepH A. RocErs 


The Luncheon Meeting of the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Com- 
munication was held in the Ballroom of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, March 29, 1958, at 12:15 p.m., 
Chairman Robert Tuttle presiding. 


After introducing the CCCC officers 
and guests at the speakers’ table, Chair- 
man Tuttle presented Pearl S. Buck, 
who spoke on “Writing as Discovery.” 


The meeting adjourned at 2:15 p.m. 


Secretary's Report No. 24 


JoserH A. ROGERS 


Minutes, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, Club Room, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, November 27, 1958, 12:15- 
3:21 p.m. 


1. Chairman Robert Tuttle, presiding, 
introduced the members present: Stout, 
Arms, Bryant, Steinberg, Blickle, Williams, 
Ward, Hook, Ford, Tyler, Ives, Shoemak- 
er, Bowman, Griggs, Gerber, Singleton, 
Grommon, Squire, Smock, Sutton, Leggett, 
Barnhart, and Webster. 


2. Mr. John Gerber reported on the Basic 
Issues Conference, recounting briefly his 
remarks to the Conference regarding the 
Spring Meeting of the CCCC at Philadel- 
phia. He noted at the Spring Meeting three 
tendencies in Freshman English: 

a. a heavier emphasis on better 
writing as a course objective; 
b. a disposition to supply more 
content in Freshman English 
by enlarged use of rhetoric, 
literature, etc.; 
c. a growing belief that the 
status of the Freshman could 
and should be raised. 
Mr. Gerber added that he saw some hope 
for improving the status of the Freshman 
English teacher, despite low morale at the 
present, in the vitality manifest in the 
CCCC. 


3. A motion was passed dispensing with 
the reading of the minutes of the Philadel- 
phia meeting, which were published in the 
October, 1958, issue of CCC. 


4. Mr. Ralph Singleton of the Committee 
on Proposals recommended disapproval of a 
proposal of Mr. Grewe calling for a na- 
tional survey of Freshman English pro- 
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grams. A motion was passed supporting the 
recommendation. 

5. Mr. David Webster, Local Chairman 
of the Philadelphia meeting, reported re- 
ceipts of $2500 from twenty-three publish- 
ers, two of whom took double space. He 
estimated attendance at 660, and reported 
a net profit of $1452.41. 

6. Assistant Chairman Glenn Leggett 
presented to members present a copy of 
the tentative program of the coming Spring 
Meeting at San Francisco, April 2, 3, 4, 
1959. He invited suggestions regarding par- 
ticipants, adding that he was especially 
anxious to get member from areas east of 
Mississippi to take part in the program. 

7. Mr. James Squire, Local Chairman of 
the 1959 Spring Meeting, reported marked 
local enthusiasm for the meeting, especial- 
ly among high school teachers. He stated 
that he had already received $2500 for pub- 
lisher’s spaces and saw a request to the 
hotel for additional space as a strong pos- 
sibility. 

8. Chairman Tuttle read the report of 
Mr. Gordon Wilson, Local Chairman for 
the 1960 meeting at Cincinnati, who was 
not present. Mr. Wilson reported that the 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel will serve as host 
hotel on March 31 and April 1 and 2, 1960. 
Registration services will be provided by 
the Cincinnati Convention Bureau. 


9. Treasurer J. N. Hook reported receipts 
since August 1,1957, of $6,629.73 and dis- 
bursements of $5,872.10. Adding August 1, 
1957 balance of $3,338.66 gives a balance of 
$4,096.29 on July 31, 1958. Balance as of 
November 1, 1958, stands at $4,813.32. At 
its peak membership in 1957-58, CCCC 
counted 2,156 members. Between November 
1, 1957, and November 1, 1958, an increase 
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of 767 members took place. Treasurer Hook 
filed his report with the Secretary. 

10. Treasurer Hook suggested that the 
Chairman appoint a sub-committee to estab- 
lish guide lines directing future develop- 
ment of the CCCC and outlining the man- 
ner in which the organization may best 
serve its membership and the profession. 
Treasurer Hook’s suggestion was presented 
as a motion, seconded, and passed. 

11. The suggestion was made that mem- 
bers inspect file boxes on display among 
publishers’ exhibits on the ground floor. It 
was pointed out that these file boxes are 
suitable for storing back issues of College 
English. After brief discussion a motion 
was made, seconded, and passed, empower- 
ing the Chairman to enter into negotiations 
for the manufacture of file boxes suitable 
for storing copies of CCC. 

It was suggested that his action be post- 
poned until potential demand was indicated 
from sales of the CE file boxes. 


12. Mr. Francis E. Bowman, the retiring 
Editor of CCC, expressed his gratitude for 
the pleasant associations and many oppor- 
tunities he had experienced in his editor- 
ship. 

13. A motion was made, seconded, and 
passed extending to Mr. Bowman the 
thanks of the CCCC for his excellent ser- 
vices as Editor of CCC. 


14. An extended discussion took place on 
the desirability of devoting an entire issue 
of CCC to a _ single research report. 
After the idea of giving over an additional 
issue of the journal (i.e., one above the 
regular four annual issues) was weighed 
and after the publication of an occasional 
monograph was considered, a motion was 
passed authorizing the Editor to publish 
lengthy research articles if he deems them 
of sufficient merit, either as a supplement 
or in a regular issue. 


15. The Executive Committee was asked 
to approve nominees for appointments to 
two vacant places on the Editorial Board. 


16. Secretary Rogers reported that he 
would actuate the CCCC Placement Service 
from 2-5 p.m., Friday, November 28, in the 
alclove near the Sky Room. 

17. Mr. Sumner Ives reported that sev- 
eral tapes helpful in teaching linguistics 
in Freshman English courses had been pre- 
pared and that several were in preparation. 
He notified the Executive Committee of 
tentative plans for a Conference on English 
Grammar and Composition to be held Au- 
gust 29 to September 9, 1959, at Tulane 


University. At the conference six repre- 
sentative linguists and three directors of 
composition/communication programs would 
discuss current research on describing the 
structure of English and would consider 
the practical application of this research to 
the teaching of Freshman English. An ap- 
plication for a grant to support the Confer- 
ence has been made to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies by Tulane Univer- 
sity. Application for clerical assistance has 
been made to the National Council of 
Teachers of English. A motion was made, 
seconded, and passed making the CCCC a 
co-sponsor of the Tulane Conference. 

18. Chairman Tuttle announced the re- 
quest of Mr. Stewart Morgan for the dis- 
charge of the Committee on Research, 
which has completed the task assigned to 
it. A motion was passed discharging this 
Committee. 

19. Chairman Tuttle announced the re- 
signation of Kenneth Knickerbocker from 
the Committee and the death of Rhodes 
Stabley. To fill one of these vacancies on 
the Executive Committee, Chairman Tuttle 
appointed Ernest S. Clifton of North Texas 
State College. 

20. A motion was passed abolishing the 
type-of-school classifications on the letter- 
head of official CCCC stationery. Hereafter, 
members of the Executive Committee will 
be listed in alphabetical order. However, 
the Nominating Committee will continue to 
keep the institutional balance among 
schools of varied interest. 


21. Mr. Erwin Steinberg reported that 
Mr. James Work, Chairman of the N.C.T.E. 
Curriculum Committee, has agreed that 
one representative on this Committee 
should be an active member of the CCCC. 


22. Mr. Irwin Griggs, Chairman of the 
Committee on Future Conference Sites, 
submitted a report setting forth the fol- 
lowing cycles: 


NCTE: 

1950 Milwaukee 

1951 Cincinnati 

1952 Boston 

1953 Los Angeles 

1954 Detroit 

1955 New York 

1956 St. Louis 

1957 Minneapolis 

1958 Pittsburgh ‘ 
1959 Denver (definite) 
°1960 Chicago (definite) 


1961 Philadelphia (definite) 

1962 Miami Beach or California 
(probable) 

1963 The alternative of the above 
(probable) 

1964 ?? 

1965 ?? 
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CCCC Cycle I: 
1951 Chicago 

1952 Cleveland 
1953 Chicago 

1954 St. Louis 
1955 Chicago 

1956 New York 
1957 Chicago 

1958 Philadelphia 
1959 San Francisco 


CCCC Cycle II: 


1960 Cincinnati New York 
1961 Washington Chicago 
1962 Chicago Washington 


1963 New York 
1964 New Orleans 
1965 Boston 


1966 Chicago or 
Los Angeles 


St. Louis or 
Los Angeles 
Boston 
Chicago or 
New Orleans 
23. A motion was passed tentatively ac- 
cepting Cycle I for the ensuing six years. 
24. A motion was passed definitely ac- 
cepting Cycle I through Washington (‘61), 
Chicago (‘62), and New York (’68). 
25. The meeting adjourned at 3:21 p.m. 


Secretary's Report No. 25 


JosepH A. RoGERs 


The November 1958 Luncheon Ses- 
sion was held in the Monogahela Room 
of the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at 12:15 p.m. on Friday, 
November 28, Chairman Robert Tuttle 
presiding. Chairman Tuttle introduced 
the CCCC officers at the speakers’ table 
and Professor J. M. Purcell, who han- 
dled arrangements for the Luncheon. 

Chairman Tuttle introduced Joseph 
Rogers, Secretary, who announced the 
results of the 1958 CCCC elections: 

Assistant Chairman (one-year term): 
Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 

Secretary (two-year term): Falk S. 
Johnson, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Editor (three-year term): Cecil B. 
Williams, Oklahoma State University 

Executive Committee 
term ) 


Universities: 


Dudley Bailey, University of Nebras- 
ka 


(three-y ear 


Harry H. Crosby, Boston University 


Ken Macrorie, Michigan State Uni- 
versity 

Paul Sullivan, Georgetown Univer- 
sity 

David Webster, Temple University 

Liberal Arts Colleges: 

Gerhard G. Friedrich, Cedar Crest 
College 

Teachers Colleges: 

Hans Gottschalk, New York State 
Teachers College, Geneseo 

Junior Colleges: 

Margery Robinson, Fort Dodge Junior 
College 

Technical Schools: 

Sterling P. Olmstead, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute 

Chairman Tuttle presented Mr. Fred 
Remington, a Pittsburgh TV critic, who 
spoke on “Television—The Over-Criti- 
cized Medium.” After his talk Mr. Rem- 
ington answered several questions from 
the audience. 


The session adjourned at 2:15 p.m. 
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This issue of College Composition and 
Communication signals the customary 
three-year change of editors. Actually, 
we have been so dependent for manu- 
scripts and advice on Francis E. Bow- 
man, retiring editor, that justice might 
suggest his name on the cover of this 
number rather than ours. However, he is 
not responsible for any faults or lack of 
merit. With the new editor come two 
changes in the Editorial Board. George 
Arms, University of New Mexico, and 
Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M., DePaul Uni- 
versity, have served their terms. They 
are being succeeded by Paul Roberts, 
San Jose State College, and Philip R. 
Wikelund, Indiana University. To the 
retiring members, we say thanks for 
three years of conscientious and helpful 
service; to the new ones, welcome to a 
position of responsibility and opportun- 
ity. The editor will need much help from 
Board members, experienced and new. 

As your editor, occupying a position 
we never aspired to or expected, we an- 
nounce no radical platform or world- 
shaking plans. If we can keep the journ- 
al sailing on the general course set by 
our able predecessors, Charles W. Rob- 
erts, George S. Wykoff, and Francis E. 
Bowman, we shall serve the 4 C’s well. 
One of their distinguishing features we 
lack, and hence may be harder to rec- 
ognize at conventions. We do not have 
a mustache, and had not planned to cul- 
tivate one. If our efficient functioning 
as editor requires it, perhaps we shall 
make the attempt. 


We intend to change the format and 
the nature of the contents of the maga- 
zine only if and when we get usable 
ideas, either our own or contributed 
ones. At present we aim simply to pro- 
duce an interesting periodical which 
will represent the 4 C’s appropriately 
and help its readers teach with greater 
assurance and effectiveness. Perhaps we 
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should note here that providing a more 
substantial and impressive cover has 
been under consideration by the retiring 
Editor and the Executive Board. This at 
least we hope to work out in the near 
future. On this and other matters we 
welcome suggestions. And we especially 
invite manuscripts, realizing that no 
journal can hope to be better than the 
contributions it receives. 


Howard Mumford Jones, Chairman of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, says in an article on “The Service 
of the University” (ACLS Newsletter, 
Winter, 1956-57): 


I do not believe the proper function of 
a university is to teach boys and girls the 
elements of spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and the writing of simple sentences: 
yet I suppose the greater part of the time 
and energy of the largest single fraction 
of the staff of the American university is 
spent in doing, not what the high school 
should have done, but what the grade 
school should have done for the high school. 


Under date line of November 26, 


1958, the World Affairs Center for the 
United States announces its second an- 
nual Fellowship for the Study of Inter- 
national Organization, under a four- 
year grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The Fellowship is designed to 
enable American college or university 
teachers to gain first hand knowledge of 
the functioning of international organi- 
zations through study and research in 
New York City, and is open to faculty 
members not over 40 who plan to con- 
tinue to teach in the United States and 
who hold the Ph.D. degree or equiva- 
lent. Apnly to the World Affairs Center 
for the United States,- United Nations 
Plaza, 47th Street, New York 17, before 
February 15, 1959. 

The eleventh annual Communications 
Skills Conference for high school and 
college teachers was held May 8, 1958, 
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at East Lansing, Michigan, under the 
auspices of the Department of Com- 
munication Skills and the Continuing 
Education Service of Michigan State 
University, with the cooperation of rep- 
resentatives of nine other Michigan uni- 
versities and colleges. The announced 
theme was “What’s New in College 
English at the Freshman Level?” 


The Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, announces the 
availability on a rental basis of two new 
16mm National Educational Television 
special films. “The Challenge to Amer- 
ican Education” comprises two 60-min- 
ute programs, each renting for $8. 
Among the problems discussed on Pro- 
gram A are “The Basic Importance of 
Education—The Citizen’s Responsibil- 
ity,” “Science Education—The Teacher,” 
and “Teacher Education—the Basic Goal 
of Education.” Program B_ discusses 
“The Humanities—A Balanced Program 
—The ‘Elite’” and “Russian Education— 
Positive and Negative Lessons We 
Might Learn from USSR.” The other 
film is a 80-minute black and white with 
sound, “The Count Down,” a study of 
world disarmament, narrated by the 
actor-playwright, Peter Ustinov, rental 
$4.75. 


For the English teaching profession, 
one of the most important books to ap- 
pear during 1958 is Contemporary Lit- 
erary Scholarship, edited by Lewis 
Leary, Columbia University, and pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts at $5. 
The publisher's announcement says in 
part: “This book, co-sponsored by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, is designed to give both inservice 
and potential teachers of English an in- 
sight into contemporary trends in liter- 
ary scholarship. In eighteen essays, an 
outstanding group of scholar-critics pre- 
sents an up-to-date summation of the 
achievements and trends in the study of 
literature over the past thirty years.” 


The volume is arranged in four parts: 
The Problem, The Periods, The Genres, 
and The Audience. It is indexed. 

The First Annual Institute for Tech- 
nical Writers was held January 30, 1958, 
at Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
under the joint sponsorship of the De- 
partment of General Studies of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Society of 
Technical Writers and Editors. Subjects 
discussed include “The Role of Lan- 
guage in Communication,” “Interpreting 
Science to the Public,” and “Technical 
Article and Report Writing.” 


NCTE Council Grams, October 1, 
1957, presented the second revised list 
of past and present Council officers 
available as speakers. With each speak- 
ers name appears a list of preferred 
subjects and publications. “Most speakers 
expect, in addition to traveling expenses, 
a fee varying with the time required for 
traveling and with the type and size of 
the group addressed.” Groups wishing 
to engage speakers are requested to 
write not to NCTE but directly to the 
speaker. 


Joseph Mersand, President of NCTE, 
is editor of the 1957 Yearbook of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. The Society, active 
since 1918, meets once a month to con- 
duct discussions and hear papers on 
problems and practices in New York 
City Schools. The biennial yearbooks 
present papers originally offered before 
the monthly meetings. Because schools 
anywhere will find practical suggestions 
in this volume and because the nation is 
concerned about the problems of the 
New York Schools, this work merits 
wide circulation. Copies may be secured 
from Superintendent Max Gewirtz, P.S. 
11, 54 Skillman Avenue, Woodside 77, 
Queens, New York City. 

January, 1958, President John C. 
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Warner of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology announced a new four-year cur- 
riculum in Technical Writing and Edit- 
ing, designed especially for women stu- 
dents. He said, in part: 

It is aimed at increasing the nation’s 
supply of trained technical people by pre- 
paring women to relieve for more impor- 
tant duties the scientists and engineers who 
must spend excessive amounts of time pre- 
paring reports, manuals, and other written 
interpretations of their work. It will also 
enable women to seek jobs with manufac- 
turing and engineering companies in the 
growing public relations, advertising, and 
sales promotion fields . . . It will consist 
largely of work in three main areas—basic 
science and mathematics: English lang- 
uage, writing, and literature; and social 
sciences and the arts—with additional 
courses in Graphic Arts Processes, Layout 
& Design, Typewriting, and Technical Re- 
search & Report Writing. 


Departments offering a course in Eng- 
lish for foreign students may be inter- 
ested in a report on the Cornell Uni- 
versity program in languages, published 
in Vol. I, Case No. 32, of the Case Book 
of the Office of Education of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. “The program began in 1946 
in an attempt to adapt wartime exper- 
iences in teaching foreign languages to 
normal peacetime college use.” The 
working idea, which has proved sound 
in practice, was to stress speaking more 
heavily during the early stages of in- 
struction. Progression is from hearing 
and understanding to speaking, to read- 
ing, to writing. Teaching procedures 
utilize laboratories, drill sessions, tapes, 
and records. 

The Harvard Newsletter of February 
8, 1958, announced a new Harvard fac- 
ulty salary scale for the academic year 
1958-59. Full professors “will be paid 
from $12,000 to $20,000, with the aver- 
age about $15,000. Associate professors 
will be paid from $8,000 to $11,000, with 
the average about $9,500. Assistant pro- 
fessors will get from $6,500 to $7,700 


and instructors, $5,500.” To meet these 
increases in part, tuition at Harvard and 
Radcliffe was to be increased from $1,- 
000 to $1,250. In the Graduate Schools 
of Arts and Sciences and Education tui- 
tion advanced from $800 to $1,000. 


Inside the ACD, November, 1958, fea- 
tures an article by Virginia McDavid, 
Chicago Teachers College, on “Linguist- 
ic Geography in the United States To- 
day.” Professor McDavid surveys pro- 
gress on regional contributions to the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada. Although the completed Atlas 
is still many years away, there has al- 
ready been much publication (which 
she surveys) of materials, and the lin- 
guistic survey is going forward under 
varied auspices in many areas. 


Forty-two English teachers partici- 
pated in the Regional Curriculum Con- 
ference of the Oklahoma Council, held 
December 6, 1958, at Southeastern State 
College, Durant. The teachers, from 
eighteen towns and ten counties, repre- 
sented teaching interests from first grade 
through junior and senior high school 
and college. Topics considered included 
“The Critical Approach to Literature,” 
presented by James E. Shively, East 
Central State College; and “The Class- 
room Use of Structural Linguistics,” led 
by Eugene E. Slaughter, Southeastern 
State College. 


Purdue English Notes, October, 1958, 
reports on two years of experience with 
a Writing Laboratory in the place of the 
former program in Remedial English. 
In fall semester, 1956, 62 per cent of 
those who signed up for Writing Lab 
passed the regular course; in 1957, 57.8 
per cent. So far as had been observed, 
the influx of poorly-trained students into 
the regular sections had not appreciably 
increased the number of failures or op- 
erated to lower the standards. 


The new 1959 annual World-Wide 
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Summer Placement Directory, “for stu- 
dents, teachers, professors, administra- 
tors, librarians, scientists, and social sci- 
entists,” is now available, at $3 from The 
Advancement and Placement Institute, 
Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. Also obtainable from the same pub- 
lisher at the same price is the new 
World-Wide Graduate Award Directory. 


The November, 1958, issue of The 
News Letter published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity contains an informative and pro- 
vocative essay by Edgar Dale on “Get- 
ting Ready for the Twenty-First Cen- 
tury.” Persons cited include John Rus- 
kin, Horatio Alger, Russell Conwell, 
Carl Becker, and Alexis de Tocqueville. 


Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High 
School, New York, is the new President 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English for 1958-59. First Vice-President 
is Ruth Strickland of Indiana University, 
and Second Vice-President G. Robert 
Carlsen of University High School of the 
State University of Iowa. 


Banquet speakers at the annual 
NCTE banquet, held this year at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, were 
Robert S. Hillyer and Edward A. Weeks. 
Hillyer, long-time poetry teacher, re- 
iterated his preference for metrical over 
free verse, and read effectively from his 
own poetry. Weeks, famous editor of 
the Atlantic, addressed the English 
teachers as “fellow workers in the cause 
of preserving the sense of wonder” in a 


world cheapened by TV commercials 
and other disillusioning influences. He 
also paid tribute to able teachers of lit- 
erature, complimenting especially his 
own Harvard teachers, the late Dean L. 
B. R. Briggs and his former tutor and 
later friend Robert Hillyer, “who made 
the intake of English literature seem as 
natural as breathing.” 

A significant new publication on dis- 
play at the Pittsburgh NCTE meeting is 
Suggestions for Evaluating Junior High 
School Writing, edited by Lois M. 
Grose, Dorothy Miller, and Erwin R. 
Steinberg. This large-page booklet has 
helpful introductory discussions on 
principles and methods for evaluating 
themes and reproduces a number of 7th, 
8th, and 9th grade themes as marked by 
teachers. The marked themes are fol- 
lowed by suggestions to the student and 
to the teacher. The booklet may be or- 
dered at $1 a copy from Erwin R. Stein- 
berg, Margaret Morrison Carnegie. Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 18. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, the 
oldest institution of higher education 
west of the Alleghenies, is holding its 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration this year. 
Recently - published was The Miami 
Years: 1809-1959, by faculty member 
Walter Havighurst (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $4.50). 

Have you marked your calendar for 
the CCCC annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco April 2-4? Glenn Leggett and 
James Squires have assured us of an- 
other great convention. For more infor- 
mation, see the front pages of this issue. 
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